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OF THE ROMANS 


SENATOR HOAR is about the last 

survivor of the Old Guard in the 
United States Senate. He is a man 
who is universally respected for the 
absolute honesty and courage of his 
views, and while we may disagree with 
him we cannot withhold our regard 
from him. 

When he joined the Grand Army of 
the Anti-Trust bill Producers it was 
significant for two reasons: first, that 
a man so conservative as he should 
have seen the necessity of bringing in 
such a revolutionary measure, and, 
secondly, because we feel that he is 
bringing in a bill which, though it is 
easily seen to be absolutely futile, 
yet to him seems perfectly practicable. 
The Senator’s bill has been pretty well 
exploited in the papers, and it is un- 
necessary to go over ithere. It is on 
similar lines to other bills of the same 
nature, and it is unnecessary to say it 
will be a failure. The Senator, in 
making his speech on the bill, referred 
to the fact that towns in Massachusetts, 


like Worcester, having parted with the 
ownership of their local industries to a 
national trust, were no longer self- 
governed but had transferred their 
rights of government to a few men 
living in New York City. Of course a 
similar process has been going on all 
over the country. There was a time 
when most of our industries were owned 
locally, both in the East and in the 
West. There was a time when the 
local residents of Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis, and other great cities, 
owned such local industries as the 
street cars, gas works, breweries, 
etc., but now they all have been 
sold to some great syndicate with 
head offices in New York, and the 
owners ‘of these industries no longer 
live in the locality in which they are 
situated. 

I was much interested in Senator 
Hoar’s speech, s> much so that I 
wrote him saying that I should be 
very glad to run down to Washington 
and have a chat with him, and 
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received the following very courteous 
note in reply: 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 
UNITED STATES SENATE. 


Washington, D.C., 
January 9, 1903. 
My DEAR SIR: 

It will give me very great pleasure indeed, to 
have such a conversation as you propose. It is 
very difficult for me to name a day. The next 
six or seven weeks are to be crowded with busi- 
ness. We can never tell when a particular 
measure may come up in the Senate. So that 
while the Senate is in session we can never be 
sure of keeping engagements, and I have Com- 
mittee work and other duties in the other hours 
of the day. But if you come over, in all likeli- 
hood I could find a time, either in the day or 
evening, to talk over the matter which you and 
I are agreed, I think, is the most important 
with which reasonable men have to do just now. 
I like your little leaflet very much. 

My Creed in general is this: 

First. I believe that the great things that 
have been gained in these countless ages in 
which men have been dwelling on this planet— 
and I think that we have gained great things— 
have been accomplished by a very slow growth 
indeed. So let us have the patience of God. 

Second. I believe that things are tending 
eG what is good, and not toward what is 
bad. 

Third. I believe implicitly that the desires 
of the American people are for justice and 
righteousness, however much they may be mis- 
led at times. The permanent things are the 
stars and the sun, and not the clouds or the 
dust. 

Iam, with high regard, faithfully yours, 


GEO. F. HOAR. 

Senator Hoar is referring to the Trust 
Problem when he speaks of the matter 
which he and I are agreed ‘‘is the most 
important with which reasonable men 
have to do.’’ The leaflet which he 
‘likes very much’’ is a reprint of an 
editorial from the December number of 
this Magazine, entitled ‘“‘Why Save 
Men’s Souls.” * 

Not only are Senator Hoar and my- 
self agreed as to the importance of 
finding some solution for the Trust 
Problem, but after reading his Creed I 
can say we are also in ag-eement in our 
religion. However, like all co-reli- 
gionists, we have our differences as to 


* Ten of these leaflets will be sent to any 
address for five two-cent stamps. 
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methods in converting the heathen. 
Still, even in that important particular 
we coincide in disapproval of the ortho- 
dox Republican Party program of the 
Water Cure and Gatling Guns for the 
Filipinos. In our foreign policy we 
agree as to creed and methods, but in 
our domestic policy we have, however, 
considerable difference, which is prob- 
ably more apparent than real. Senator 
Hoar is right in declaring that the great 
things of life have been gained by 
slow growth through countless ages, 
although this frank, scientific confes- 
sion of faith may hardly, without ex- 
planation, strike a sympathetic chord in 
those of his constituents who believe 
strongly in the literal six-day story of 
creation. However, I presume that 
the Senator will agree that while Nature 
needs long periods of time for the 
gestation of anything really great, yet 
when the time is ripe, the transform- 
ation, the actof birth, may and usually 
does take place in a comparatively 
short period. It may take a year to 
build a ship, yet the launching takes 
but a moment. ‘The ship in the ways 


‘is but a promise of what the ship on the 


water isto be. It is the ship without 
its soul; the launching gives the soul. 
Probably even the most hide-bound 
Presbyterian and the most ardent evolu- 
tionist will now agree that when the time 
for the creation of man was at hand, 
whether it was by the fiat of an Omni- 
potent God without any previous pre- 
paration, or whether it was simply an 
evolutionary step from an ape-like ani- 
mal to a man-like animal, to Man himself 
—when the time came, the event itself 
was sudden, a great leap forward, so to 
speak. The supposition that the first man 
was merely the end of a series of small 
successive steps upward, with prac- 
tically nothing to distinguish him from 
his immediate ape-father except a slight 
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degree of superior intelligence, is shock- 
ing alike to the conscious intelligence 
and to the subconscious intuitional 
sense. Viewed in proper light, there is 
no conflict between the ordinary ortho- 
dox religious belief in a special creation 
of the species, including man, and that 
of the scientific evolutionist who knows 
that no organism exists without a basis 
in a lower organism. 

Now, the Trust is simply a new spe- 
cies in business organisms. It is not 
merely an enlarged corporation as some 
would have us believe. The first Trust 
denoted the birth of a new industrial 
species. It starts out in life with an 
entirely new view-point. It is indeed 
a corporation like other corporations, 
fundamentally, in that itis organized for 
the purpose of making money; but in its 
monopolistic methods it displays an en- 
tirely new departure from the methods 
pursued by its immediate competitive 
progenitors. The corporation had as its 
aim in life the production of the great- 
est possible quantity of goods, and 
looked to other corporations to produce 
all they could, the profits to come solely 
from the multiplication of sales. There 
was no thought of limiting production 
and enhancing price through scarcity ; 
thus making money by restricting pro- 
duction rather than by increasing it. 
The corporation is an organism de- 
signed to live in an environment of the 
fiercest competition. The Trust is an 
organism with a shell built about itself 
to shelter it entirely from competition. 
It is to the corporation what the snail 
is to the slug, though with a greater 
difference. The Monopolistic Trust is 
as different from the Competitive Cor- 
poration as is the frog with lungs for 
air from the tadpole with gills for 
water. It is just as absurd to try to 
force the Monopolistic Trust back into 
the Competitive Corporation as it would 


be to hold a frog under water and 
expect him to regain his gills and be 
able to live under the water as he did 
when he was a tadpole. Even the 
United States Senate cannot accomplish 
this feat. While realizing the absurdity 
of anti-Trust bills, we all believe in the 
honesty and good intent of Senator 
Hoar. If Senator Quay introduced an 
anti-Trust bill and it failed to work, we 
would all say, ‘‘Why, of course; Quay 
is a creature of the Trust and he never 
expected it to work.” But it is differ- 
ent with Senator Hoar. We know that 
if his bill doesn’t work it is not because 
he didn’t wish or expect it to work. 
That it will not work is a foregone con- 
clusion, but its failure will be an excell- 
ent object-lesson, which, I hope, will 
not be lost either upon Senator Hoar 
or upon the general public. 

In Article 2 of the Senator’s Creed 
he declares his faith that all things are 
tending to good and not to bad. This 
is my belief, also; but I live up to my 
Creed, as far as the Evolution of the 
Trust goes, and that is just where the 
Senator falls from grace. I say that 
the Trust itself is one of the things 
“tending toward what is good.” I say, 
let. it “*tend.” Let the. Trust .develop 
naturally, and it will become an instru- 
ment of the greatest good for the human 
race. When it has developed, let us 
take it and use it for the good of the 
human race, instead of seeking to 
destroy it. If all things are tending to 
what is good, why draw the line at the 
Trust? Judging from Senator Hoar’s 
anti-Trust bill, his Creed should read, 
“All things, except the Trusts, are tend- 
ing toward what is good.” According 
to my theory, however, the birth of the 
Trust is the most marked demonstration 
of the truth of this Article of Faith that 
could be wished for. Itis the Sign in 
the Heavens that mankind has been 
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looking for, that will guide us out of 
this hellish, fratricidal warfare, where 
we are all striving to starve our bro- 
thers, and show us a way to a nobler 
life where each will live for all and all 
will live for each. However, it is rarely 
that men do not at first reject the gifts 
of the gods and stone their true pro- 
phets. It is one of the fortunate events 
in the development of humanity that 
the Trust, the greatest gift yet made to 
man, is being handed out to us by 
giants of the Morgan and Rockefeller 
type, who ~will force it upon us whether 
we will or not. To be a successful 
iconoclast you must have the biggest 
hammer. The Roosevelts, with their 
imitation hammers, and the Hoars, with 
their real but puny ones, can make no 
impression whatever upon the new 
image of the future Golden Age of 
man—the co-operative principle as 
incarnated in the Trust. 


WHEN 


M®*. OPPER’S cartoon, showing the 

American Trust casting a leering 
eye upon Miss Earth is a striking illus- 
tration of how the artist often forecasts 
the future more accurately than does the 


scientific man. I doubt if there is a 
political economist in any of the colleges 
in all the world who can see as does 
Mr. Opper that the Trusts are simply 
bound to own the earth by virtue of 
their ever-increasing accumulation of 


THE TRUST AND THE EARTH 
ARE MARRIED 


Yes; the permanent things are, aS 
you well say, Senator Hoar, the Sun 
and the Stars, and not the clouds or the 
dust. But if we wish ever to hear the 
Song of the Stars as they sing together, 
we must put not only our individual 
selves into harmony with the universe, 
but we must lead all men into that har- 
mony. ‘The Trust is a step, and a great 
step, toward that harmony in the indus- 
trial world which leads us nearer to the 
day when the soul of each man will be 
united with the soul of all mankind. 

Be not you, my dear Senator, of that 
unthinking mob which would reject the 
gift of the ages to the men of today— 
the Trust which points the way to that 
brotherhood of man for which the Earth 
is sighing. Do not seek to destroy 
the gift, but help us get it into the 
possession of the rightful owners—the 
People.” leettyvour motto be: iset tie 
Nation Own the Trusts.” 


profits. These professors always have 
a way of thinking they can discern 
that something unforeseen is going to 
happen, in some way or other, which 
will prevent the occurrence of what 
appears to Artist Opper to be inevit- 
able. The difference between the pro- 
fessors and Opper is that the professors, 
while ostensibly bound to tell the truth, 
as a matter of fact are paid t> hold up 
a particular theory of economics, viz., 


WHEN THE TRUST AND THE EARTH ARE MARRIED o 


that the present competitive system of 
industry is one which is destined to 
last forever, and is morever the very 
best that could possibly be devised to 
make men happy. Mr. Opper, on the 
other hand, simply gives as an artist, 
what his impressions are, without re- 
ference to any particular theory of 
economics which he is expected to 
uphold. 
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“Some Day She’ll Be Mine.” 


His impression that the American 
Trusts are bound to own the earth is a 
correct one, and certainly any reason- 
able. man who sees Rockefeller and 
Morgan piling up their hundreds of 
millions of dollars every year, with 
nothing to do with them except to buy 
more earth, and, knowing that the earth 
though large yet is limited, must come 
to the logical conclusion that some day 
the whole sphere will be bought out. 


We Americans are realizing, much 
more clearly than the people of other 
countries, what the Trust is bound to 
do. As far as I can see, practically 
nobody outside of the United States, 
except one or two Socialists like Mr. 
Hyndman, of London, England, real- 
izes in the least the tremendous effect 
the American Trust is going to have 
upon world politics. Even Kautsky, 


—N. Y. Anierican. 


the greatest of the German Socialist 
economists, and the one having the 
widest grasp of the situation, seems 
quite blind to the fact that the American 
Trust is going to have such a dom- 
inating influence upon the Socialist 
movement of the world within the next 
few years. 

Three years ago the American Trust 
did awaken Europe considerably by its 
exports from the United States, but 
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Europe has since been lulled into a 
state of fancied security by the diminu- 
tion of these exports, not realizing that 
this diminution is but temporary and 
has been brought about by the Ameri- 
cans stopping to take breath, in order 
to build more machinery in this coun- 
try, which will place them in a position 
where, when this machinery is com- 
pleted, they will be absolutely invul- 
nerable on entering the European mar- 
kets. The hundreds of millions of 
dollars which are now going into build- 
ing up our American industrial plants, 
and which will render the American 
capitalists absolutely invincible, are 
now absorbing at home a surplus which 
would, if not so used, be exported. 
The day is coming, and coming soon, 
too, when this work of building up our 
American industries will be practically 
completed; then the whole surplus 
which we are now using at home will 
be diverted upon foreign markets. This 
means the:bankruptcy of foreign coun- 
tries, particularly of England, owing to 
her being cut off from her foreign 
markets. This bankruptcy of foreign 


countries will necessarily be followed’ 


by the bankruptcy of the United States. 
We will have killed the goose which 
laid our golden eggs. A bankrupt 
Europe means,no foreign market, and 
no foreign market will mean bankrupt 
America. 

It is a melancholy commentary upon 
the wisdom of mankind that the start- 
ling nature of this state of affairs seems 
to be quite beyond the comprehension 
of those who might do something to 
meet the situation. 


The politicians of England and of 
the Continent do not dream of there 
being any great meaning to statements 
such as I am here making. Joseph 
Chamberlain, who is set up by many 
as a kind of wonder-child in world 
politics, is absolutely dense upon the 
subject of the danger from the Ameri- 
can Trust to the’ existing. industrial 
system of the world. He imagines 
that by parading about South Africa 
and satisfying the Boers as to the de- 
tails of building up their ruined farms, 
he is acting the part of a world-states- 
man. One cannot blame him very much 
for so over-estimating his own import- 
ance when the English thinking world 
is quite as insane in its belief in the 
divinity of Chamberlain as he is himself. 

Except the Russian, De Witte, no 
European statesman gives the slight- 
est evidence of any world-view ; and it 
is unnecessary to say that in America 
the only man who has a world-view is 
the American capitalist who is looking 
to own the earth. He is, of course, 
the one who has the clearest view ; but 
he is making the fatal mistake of imag- 
ining that when he comes into posses- 
sion of the world he can hold it. When 
Mr. Morgan owns the earth and has all 
its people working for him, what will 
he do with the surplus product? The 
earth will not be like the white elephant 
that bankrupted its owner because it 
consumed too much. His trouble will 
be that the earth cannot consume what 
it produces. 

The white elephant starves from too 
little food. The earth elephant will 
starve from too much food. 


E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS SEES BLUE 


DRAGONS 


SOME years ago Prof. E. Benjamin 

Andrews of Brown University, 
Providence, R.I., had some very radical 
ideas, especially upon the silver ques- 
tion and also upon public ownership. 
As a result of these ideas he lost his 
job. He finally got another one, and is 
now Chancellor of the University of 
Nebraska. It was generally thought 
he would become more radical than 
ever in his new position in the Wild and 
Wooly West, where he could talk as he 
pleased, without danger of again losing 
his head. However, instead of becom- 
ing more radical he has become an 
extreme conservative. 

Last January he delivered an address 
upon Socialism before the State Bar 
Association, of Omaha, Nebraska. One 
of the absurd fears he has of the dangers 
of Socialism is as follows: 

Whenever material betterment comes to the 
ignorant poor, as through a rise of wages or the 
cheapening of bread, it is speedily checked by 
increase in population. The principal con- 
sideration that forbade me to find in Socialism 
a panacea was the insight that, granting to 
Socialism as a purely economic resort all that is 
claimed for it, which was further than I could 
go; supposing Socialism to bring to pass econ- 
omically all that Rodbertus, Marx, or any 
apostle ever claimed, the community would 
soon be again suffering from its old-fashioned 
ills through the irrational multiplication of the 
species. However great economic prosperity 
may come through Socialism or otherwise, the 
sort of humanity we have had to deal with thus 
far, the only kind of men we know, will use 
such prosperity to multiply perniciously, to 


develop a submerged tenth, an ignorant and 
vicious proletariat, whose woes will be so great 


as‘again and very soon to lower the average 
weal well toward zero. 

I am not forgetting what Socialists say against 
this. Marx would have us believe that economic 
welfare inevitably begets intellectual and moral 
sanity. I could never see any proof of this. It 
is another bland and thoughtless assumption. 
Innumerable cases of physical plenty could be 
cited, taken from all the historic centuries and 
from the most diverse conditions of race, climate 
and society, which are not followed by mental 
or moral uplift. I instance the good-for-naught 
Anglo-Saxon men in the most prosperous parts 
of this country—without large families, rarely 
sick, able to command good wages if willing to 
work, yet forever in rags, without a cent’s worth 
of property or credit, e. g., Joe Beal, in Sam 
Walter Foss’ poem, ‘‘He’d Had No Show.”’ 


HE’D HAD NO SHOW. 


“Joe Beal ’ud set upon a keg 
Down to the groc’ry store, ’an throw 
One leg right over t’other leg 
An’ swear he’d never had no show. 
‘Oh, no,’ said Joe, 
‘Hain’t hed no show.’ 
Then shift his quid to t’other jaw, 
An’ chaw, an’ chaw, an’ chaw, an’ chaw. 


‘‘He said he got no start in life, 
Didn’t get no money from his dad. 
The washin’ took in by his wife 
Earned all the funds he ever had. 
‘Oh, no,’ said Joe, 
‘Hain’t hed no show.’ 
An’ then he’d look up at the clock 
An’ talk, an’ talk, an’ talk, an’ talk. 


‘«T’ve waited twenty year—let’s see— 
Yes, twenty-four, an’ never struck, 
Altho’ I’v sot roun’ patiently, 
The fust tarnation streak er luck. 
Oh, no,’ said Joe, 
‘Hain’t hed no shew.’ 
Then stuck like mucilage to the spot, 
An’ sot, an’ sot, an’ sot, an’ sot. 


‘««T’ve come down regerler every day, 
For twenty years to Piper’s store. 
I’ve sot here ina patient way. 
Say, hain’t I, Piper?’ Piper swore. 
‘I tell ye, Joe, 
Yer hain’t no show ; 
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Yer too dern patient’—ther hull raft 
Jest laffed, an’ laffed, an’ laffed, an’ laffed.”’ 


If, therefore, we wish to go tpon a basis of 
fact and not upon dreams, we ought not to 
expect from Socialism, however triumphant, 
any permanent deliverance from the principal 
woes that are upon us. 


This reincarnation of Malthusianism 
in modern days is an absurdity that 
would hardly be looked for from Pro- 
fessor Andrews. We know so well 
that we are increasing every year in 
productivity, both from the improve- 
ment of machinery and the massing of 
labor, that it seems incredible that a 
man of his intelligence should intimate 
that an increase of population would so 
encroach upon the means of subsist- 
ence that we may have to go upon 
short rations. 

Then, again, his assumption that an 
increase of comfort and wealth will 
result in an increased population is also 
erroneous. It is a well-known fact that 
the increase of population comes largely 
from the poorer classes in this country 
and not from the well-to-do. The 
richer, the people, the fewer children 
they have. Of course, this is an ex- 
treme which we do not look for under 
Socialism. We can hardly see any 
foundation for Professor Andrews’ idea 
that women, who under Socialism will 
be economically independent, will bur- 
den themselves with large families of 
unwelcome children. If the Professor 
really thinks that an increase of wealth 
will have a tendency to make us so 
comfortable that we are going to mul- 
tiply so rapidly that we will all starve 
to death, then he is logically bound to 
advocate the destruction of all our 
machinery and a return to the primitive 
days when we had only the simplest 
implements to help us in our contest 
with Nature. 

Then, the Professor has another pipe- 
dream. He fears that under Socialism 


drought and unfavorable seasons may 
cause an occasional general famine. 
The reason people go hungry is not 
because there is not enough food, but 
because there is too much, so much too 
much in fact that we cannot get a job 
and earn wages by producing food. 
Here are his words: 


Under such Socialism the evils of scarcity 
and glut might be mollified by the careful 
gathering of statistics telling supply and de- 
mand. It is to be remarked, however, that, 
owing to diversity of seasons and weather and 
to people’s changing tastes and wants, the evils 
referred to can at best be only a little dimin- 
ished, while what can be done in this way 
Trusts are now rapidly bringing about. 

The proposed Socialism would not prevent 
crises. Crops may fail or immense conflagra- 
tions or epidemics occur as now. Ups and 
downs in the value of money may also take 
place. Any improvement in these respects is 
as likely without Socialism as with. 


When we have a proper method of 
distribution a failure of crops in one 
part of the world will not disturb us. 
All will unite to help each other. 


Again the Professor says: 


I also pause when apostles of Socialism urge 
that their system would secure work at fair 
wages for all at all times, putting an end to 
necessity for charity. A Socialist government 
might, of course, artificially provide employ- 
ment through wood yards, stone-breaking 
plants, etc., where men having no other jobs 
could earn small sums—a system of disguised 
charity. But present governments can do this 
as well as Socialism could. Socialists do not 
mean this. They affirm that normal and lucra- 
tive employment will be always ready. How 
will Socialism guarantee this unless it can, as 
we have seen it cannot, prevent scarcity, glut, 
strikes, lockouts, crop failures, floods, fires and 
epidemics? 

Frequently the occasion of a man’s being out 
of work is not that there isn’t any work, but 
that there is none of his exact sort, or none of 
this without search and travel, or that the 
wages or other conditions do not suit. I am 
wholly unable to see how general public owner- 
ship could much, if any, limit these possibilities 
of hitch. 


The absurdity he indulges in here is 
the supposition that the aim of produc- 
tion is not the product but the work 
which produces the product, and that, 
therefore, under Socialism, we will not 
be able to feed people when we have 
plenty of food, simply because we won’t 
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have any work to do inasmuch as the 
food is already produced. This is the 
case under existing conditions, of couse. 
We starve because we have too much 
food. But, under a Socialist system, 
when we have plenty of food for every- 
body we will simply sit down and 
eat it while we are resting. Professor 
Andrews seems to think we ought to 
make people break stones or saw wood 
or do any other kind of unnecessary 
work in order to justify ourselves in 
taking the wealth that we have already 
produced by other forms of labor. If 
at a future day we shall have such com- 
plete control over Nature that all our 
wood shall be sawed and our food raised 
by automatic machinery so that human 
labor is hardly necessary at all, we will 
then, according to the Profes_or’s theory 
all starve to death, either because we 
have no work to do, or because the 
people will multiply so rapidly on ac- 
count of the increased food that they 
will devour the food of the earth like a 
swarm of locusts. 
He says further: 


It would annihilate the power of this nation 
to compete industrially or otherwise with lead- 
ing nations. Benjamin Kidd rightly depicts 
how quickly a people which conducts its life 
non-competitively must drop behind such as 
continue under that cruel but effective goad. 
On the nature and amount of such loss people 
would differ. Ifitmeant merely lessened wealth 
or prestige among the nations not a few would 
contemplate it with some composure ; but few 
certainly would confront composedly the likeli- 
hood of our becoming a vassal nation or of our 
absorption by Great Britain or the German 
empire. 


The answer to this is that, in the first 
place, Socialism is going to be inter- 
national. All nations will enormous- 
ously increase their productive power 
through the concentration of industry 
and the multiplication of machinery 
which will be the result of co-operative 
industry. The main object of produc- 
tion is to give the produce to those who 


produce it. Professor Andrews seems 


to think that we produce in order to 
allow our great capitalists to bankrupt 
other countries and so to control them 
financially. 

And then he fears the mob, this good 
man in Democratic Nebraska. 


It would subject society to a species of mob 
rule at home. In what sense do we believe in 
democracy? Not in the Athenian sense that 
every man is fit for any office or that men 
are equally capable to give advice on all 
questions ; but in this sense: (1) that natural 
differences of ability are at any time sure to be 
found in any society ; (2) that society naturally 
selects for its various duties and functions those 
somehow specially fitted for these, ‘and then 
follow such leaders ; and (3) that the result thus 
attained, though usually far from perfect, is on 
the whole better than if leaders were made such 
in any other way. 


To assume that Socialism means 
‘‘mob rule’’ is about the limit of ab- 
surdity. Socialism means a system of 
society which will accomplish exactly 
what the Professor wishes, viz., it will 
allow society to naturally select for its 
functions those that are especially fitted 
for such functions. Today society can- 
not make any selection. The selection is 
made for us arbitrarily by the hereditary 
owners of wealth. The Vanderbilts 
and the Astors and the Morgans may 
possibly be the best people to manage 
our industries, but, if so, it is simply a 
question of luck. They attained their 
positions through being the sons of 
their fathers, and if Professor Andrews 
designs selection in this manner then 
he is simply defending a hereditary 
autocracy. 

I might say that after reading the 
Professor’s speech, I challenged him to 
a joint debate upon Socialism. Al- 
though I offered to go out to Nebraska 
at my own expense and pay ll 
expense of the meeting, leaving the 
conditions and date to be fixed by 
Professor Andrews, I felt instinctively 
that my challenge would be declined. 
That my intuitions were correct can 
be seen by the following reply : 
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THE UNIVERSITY of NEBRASKA, 
LINCOLN. 


Chancellor’s Office. 


Mr. H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 
125 BK. 23d St., New York. 


My Dear Sir : 

I have yours of the 24th inst. Replying, beg 
to say that I never engage in joint debates, hav- 
ing never observed any good to result from 
such. Even if my habit were different in this 
regard I could not for lack of time accept your 
suggestion. 

I may say that the address to which you refer 
was first delivered before the Denver Philosophi- 
cal Society, and was replied to by several peo- 
ple ; among them, as I understood, a represen- 
tative Socialist or two. Permit me to observe 
further that the address does not pretend to 
deal with what I presume you would call funda- 
mental, theoretical Socialism, but rather with 
that popular form of Socialistic presentation so 
common nowadays, which I presume you would 
criticize, from your point of view, as trench- 


January 26, 1903. 
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antly asI from mine. I dealt with Rodbertian 
Socialism in the first number of the Journal of 
Political Economy issued by the University of 


Chicago. Very sincerely yours, 
E. BENJ. ANDREWS. 


I may add that I consider the attempt 
of Professor Andrews to evade a debate 
under the plea of ‘‘no good result from 
debates’’ is simply a species of pro- 
fessional conventional cowardice that 
seems common to all our college pro- 
fessors. As to his excuse that he was 
not attacking ‘‘ theoretical ’’ Socialism, 
I would say that is simply rubbish. 
He attacked Socialism, or rather what 
he pretended was Socialism, and has 
neither the courage nor knowledge to 
defend his position. 


WHERE IS THY BROTHER? 


Linia D. DE WITT. 


‘‘A man was found dead in the park, a bullet wound through his temple, a revolver in his hand. 
His pockets contained only a small slip of paper, upon which was written these words : ‘ Out 


of Work.’ ”’ 


Who laid thee so low, my lost brother, 

And set this dread mark on thy brow? 

With weapon in hand though they found thee, 
Yet who shall determine that thou 

Didst place on thy. Maker’s own likeness 

This awful, indelible, stain ? 

Was it thy hand that did it, lost brother, 

Or that of thy lost brother, Cain? 


The judgment of men hath condemned thee, 
Their verdict as ‘‘ Suicide’ read; 

I appeal to a higher tribunal, 

Can any man live without bread ? 

God knows all thy long, fruitless effort, 

Thy struggle for life, and for breath, 

How thy prayer to the world was for service, 
Its refusal, thy sentence of death. 
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God knows all the hostile conditions 

That mocked at thy weakness and need; 
How toil-worn, incompetent fingers 

Must strive with fierce talons of greed; 
And oft though thy feet may have stumbled 
While groping, unsure of the way, 

He knows all, weighs all in His balance, 
And none shall this verdict gainsay : 


‘‘Oh, Prince, in the pride of thy millions, 
Who cans’t by a nod, or a breath, 
Decide, for another, a brother, 

The issue of life or of death, 

Remember, not thine is the power, 

Thou art but the steward divine 

Of the share of that other, thy brother, 
Whose hand lacks the cunning of thine, 


‘““Whose arm lacks thy reach comprehensive, 
Whose fingers, thy grasp and thy hold, 
Who knows not the map of that country 
Where thou dost prospect for the gold 
Which I have in store for my children, 
And to thee have intrusted the key: 
Inasmuch as ye do to the least one 
Insomuch do ye even to me. 


‘But cover the pale rigid features, 

And leave him alone to his night; 

Let this spectre of want and privation, 
Not stand between thee and thy light; 
Return to thy sumptuous table, 

And forget in the flow of thy wine, 
That the knell of the soul of thy brother 
Is also the tocsin of thine.”’ 


‘“Am I of my brother the keeper? 

Man reapeth the thing he hath sown; 

Let him reap then the husks-of his harvest, 

I keep but the fruits of mine own.” 

The response thunders down through the ages: 
‘Was Calvary’s sacrifice van?”’ 

And the voice of the Lord ia His anger, 
Asks, ‘‘ Where is thy brother? Oh, Cain.” 


Pasadena, Nov. 5th. 


HOW LOS ANGELES GOT DIRECT LEGISLATION 


ELTWEED POMEROY, A. M., 


President National D. L. League. 


THE adoption by the people of Los 

Angeles on Dec. 1, 1902, of a 
Direct Legislation Charter Amendment 
by a vote of more than six to one, 
completes the tally of the big Pacific 
Coast Cities. All of the large cities 
west of the Sierras now have municipal 
Direct Legislation, and those to adopt 
it later have a stronger and better form 
than those who got it earlier. 

In 1893 or 1894 some energetic re- 
formers got a Direct Legislation pro- 
vision into the Seattle charter, but in 
order to get it in they had to make the 
percentage for petition twenty-five per 
cent., which is entirely too large. Also 
it was not carefully drawn; the result 
is it is almost a dead letter. There has 
been only one attempt to use it, and 
then it was thrown out by combined 
executive and judicial action. This 
action, I believe, was: both tyrannical 
and unjust, but the Direct Legislation 
law was not framed so as to prevent it, 
but instead had imperfections in it that 
permitted it. 

On May 26th, 1898, by a vote of 
14,386 for to 12,025 against, San Fran- 
cisco adopted a charter containing a 
good Direct. Legislation provision. 
This provides that fifteen per cent. of 
the voters can initiate any measure, 
even an amendment to the Charter, 
which must then be submitted to the 
voters, and if a majority vote in favor, 


it is enacted. Also ‘‘any ordinance 
involving the granting~ . of any 
franchise or for the purchase 
of land of more than $50,000 in value, 
must be submitted.” 

On June 3rd, 1902, by a vote of 
10,807 for to 1,253 against, the people 


of Portland, Oregon, adopted a Charter 


containing a stronger and better Direct 
Legislation provision than that in the 
San Francisco Charter. This provides: 


“Section 53.—Whenever there shall be pre- 
sented to the Council a petition signed by a 
number of voters equal to fifteen per centum of 
the votes cast at the last preceding city election, 
asking that an ordinance, to be set forth in such 
petition, be submitted to a vote of the electors 
of the city, the Council must submit such pro- 
posed ordinance to the vote of the electors at 
the next city election, but such ordinance shal. 
not be valid unless within the powers herein 
granted to the Council.”’ 

And there are further strong provi- 
sions relative to franchises, etc. 

On Dec. 1st, 1902, the people of Los 
Angeles, by a vote of 12,846 for to 
1,942 against, adopted a fine Direct 
Legislation amendment, and by a vote 
of 9,751 for to 2,470 against, adopted a 
good provision for the Recall or Im- 
perative Mand-t:, and by a vote of 
11,180 for to 2,306 against, adopted 
strong civil service rules. 

The full text of this Direct Legisla- 
tion provision was published in the 
March Direct Legislation Record, East 
Orange, N. J. It is the best pro- 
vision yet drawn. It provides for the 
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Referendum on any ordinance passed 
by the Common Council on a seven per 
cent. petition, and if fifteen per cent. 
sign the petition and ask in the petition 
for a special election, the Council must 
submit it to a special election. Five is 
the percentage required for initiating 
petition, and fifteen per cent. if the 
matter is to be submitted at a special 
election. On filing the petition, the 
Clerk is to go over them to find if the 
number of signers is sufficient. If he 
reports there is not enough, the peti- 
tioners have ten days to get more 
signers. The majority to enact is not 
to be a majority of those voting at the 
election, but a majority of those voting 
on the ordinance. These may be 
widely different. When. there, are 
various other good provisions. 

There have been to my knowledge 
three attempts to get Direct Legislation 
into the Los Angeles Charter, and I think 
there were several attempts that I know 
not of. But I have spoken and aided at 
least three times. Ardent reformers 
were beaten and some of them became 
discouraged and said nothing could be 
done, the people were too apathetic and 
could not be aroused. But each failure 
left a deposit of popular education in 
which each succeeding effort thrived 
better than the previous one. 

Among the undismayed of previous 
agitations was a wealthy, popular phy- 
sician, Dr. John R. Haynes. He and 
H. Gaylord Wilshire were on the Boards 
which crew up a previous charter and 
which was thrown out by the Courts 
on a technicality. Dr. Haynesisa man 
of abundant means, fine appearance, 
culture, large practice, many interests 
in life, hosts of friends. He is not in 
politics. Pushing his private matters 
aside, he made the time to write 
about Direct Legislation and he has a 
weighty pen; to talk to his friends 
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about it and to make frequent addresses 
and he is polished speaker; to make 
Opportunities for others to speak and 
write about it and to draw around him 
earnest men into the Direct Legislation 
League of Los Angeles and later into 
the Direct Legislation League of Cali- 
fornia. He deliberately went into poli- 
tics, not for an office at all, but for a 
measure. Preserving himself perfectly 
free and untainted from the corruption 
that seems inseparable from all our 
municipal politics, he was yet friends 
with all the city politicans, would give 
them fine dinners when the opportunity 
offered, would do them favors that were 
fit, wanted nothing for himself in return 
except Direct Legislation for his and 
their city and they all knew that. Grad- 
ually the influence he had started and 
wielded began to tell and finally, I be- 
lieve, most of the politicans assented to 
Direct Legislation going into the charter 
because Haynes was so good a fellow 
and they knew he would be disappointed 
if it did not goin. Also they knew there 
was a strong sentiment for it in the city 
and the man who should be instrumental 
in shutting it out, would be spotted at 
once by the good Doctor and his friends 
and the public would know it. So Direct 
Legislation went into the charter as if 
the ways had been greased and was 
adopted overwhelmingly. 

But the Doctor is not content. 
Blessed is the discontented man who 
strives to remedy an evil. Here is part 
of a speech he made right after Los 
Angeles adopted this Direct Legislation 
amendment : 


“The Direct Legislation League of California 
most earnestly hopes that the legislature at its 
coming session will submit to the people a state 
constitutional amendment providing for Direct 
Legislation in state, counties and cities. 

You probably are familiar with the fact that 
the great wave of Direct Legislation (which sim- 
ply means majority rule) is sweeping over the 
United States. It has been in force in the New 
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England towns since the landing of the Pil- 
grims. Some of the towns (from Io,000 to 
20,000 people) have refused to become cities, 
because by doing so they would have to give up 
Direct Legislation, and we all know that these 


Dr. JOHN R. HAYNES. 


towns—Brookline, Mass., being one of them— 

are the best governed in the United States. 
Direct Legislation is a part of the organic law 

of South Dakota, and, in a modified form, of 
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North Dakota. The people of Oregon, by 4 
vote of 60,000 for to 5,000 against, last June 
adopted a radical Direct Legislation amendment 
which the legislature, by a vote of 200 for to 7 
against, had submitted tothem. = - 

‘‘ Direct Legislation is in the city 
charters of San Francisco, Alameda 
and Pasadena, in this state, and 
Seattle and Buckley of Washing- 
ton. Radical Direct Legislation 
amendments, as you are aware, 
have just been adopted by the 
voters of Los Angeles by a majority 
of 2,000 greater than for any other 
amendment voted on at the same 
LIMMC ao 

‘“Now, inconclusion, let me fora 
moment call your attention to the 
fact that the only apparently sen- 
sible objections to the introduction 
of Direct Legislation in state, coun- 
ties and cities are that it will result 
in the passage of a flood of foolish 
and ill-digested legislation and 
frequent elections. With reference 
to the latter, in the proposed 
amendment the people of the state 
have not the power to ask for a 
special election—special elections 
can be called only in cities and 
counties. With reference to the 
objection that if the people have 
the power they will pass foolish 
measures, experience has shown 
conclusively that wherever Direct 
Legislation is in force the contrary 
result happens. 


‘‘Switzerland in twelve years 
passed only 107 laws. The city of 
Berne—one-half million people— 
averages only from three to five 
ordinances a year. The towns of 
New England, where ten people 
can propose legislation, have 
fewer ordinances and laws than 
towns governed by councilmen. 
Direct Legislation has been in the 
constitution of South Dakota since 
1897, and it has never been used 
once. 


‘* Listen to what the Governor of 
that state, who was opposed to its 
introduction, has to say concerning 
it: ‘Since these referendum laws 
have been a part of our constitu- 
tion, we have no charter mongers 
nor railway speculators, no wildcat 
schemes submitted to our legisla- 
ture. Formerly our time was occu- 
pied by speculative schemes of one 
kind or another; but since the refer- 
endum has been a part of the consti- 
tution these people do not press 
their schemes on the legislature,and 
hence there is no necessity for hav- 
ing recourse to the referendum.’”’ 


Among his most efficient aids was 
the Los Angeles Herald and Joseph 
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Asbury Johnson, one of its editors. 
Mr. Johnson was the original Direct 
Legislation man in the committee that 
framed the San Francisco Charter and 
his draft for Direct Legislation was 
adopted with some few changes. Of 
course, he knew all about Direct 
Legislation. 


Among the many good things with 
which the Herald’s editorial columns 
teemed, I clip but two or three short 
extracts. On June 9th, before the agita- 
tion had really started, it said in part: 


‘«The principle of the referendum cannot be 
gainsaid; it has been too long recognized by 
American States in connection with constitu- 
tional amendments, and, we believe, has proved 
an almost entirely satisfactory safety valve for 
the prevention of much unscrupulous and im- 
prudent legislation. Would not the power to 
compel submission of all vital questions of 
legislation to a direct vote of the people provide 
yet another safety valve? While we do not 
believe that the practice of Direct Legislation 
would prove to be a panacea for the ills of mis- 
government to which communities are heirs, we 
are satisfied, in the light of precedents in the 
government of New England towns and in the 
administration of Switzerland, which has earned 


the title of ‘the ideal republic,’ that there | 


would be no danger, but, on the contrary, much 
benefit by the amplification of the expression of 
the people’s will. If we do not entirely sub- 
scribe to the adage, ‘Vox Populi, vox Dei,’ 
yet we do emphatically believe that city and 
State should be governed by the fullest possible 
use of the general intelligence of the people.’’ 


On Nov. 20th, it said in part: 


‘“‘ Rvery citizen of Los Angeles ought to vote 
for Direct Legislation and civil service rules 
because they will give good government by the 
shortest cut. People are apt to think that these 
amendments will add materially to the working 
duties of citizenship ; but this is not so. Direct 
Legislation is more a preventive of bad govern- 
ment than it is a creator of good government. 
In other words, it prevents more than it cures ; 
and prevention is better than cure. When we 
have something that will do both—and Direct 
Legislation goes farther than anything else that 
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has been tried toward filling the bill—we have 
an ideal government. 

Direct Legislation begins at the beginning ; it 
goes to the root of things. When we start right 
we are less likely to make mistakes. If amend- 
ment No. 12 is adopted, the responsibilities of 
citizenship will be increased in practice, but not 
in theory. The people themselves are already 
primarily and wholly responsible. The very 
fact of the added responsibility, and the 
increase in the legislative power delegated 
directly to the people will make the exercises of 
that responsibility less onerous. It will act 
largely as a preventive, rendering the present 
costly, annoying and often inoperative curative 
process superfluous. Why have a ‘sick’ city 
government when we can havea ‘well’ one?’’ 


And on the day before election, it 
said : 

‘“‘There are two amendments that rank high 
above all othersin vital importance and urgency. 
They must be adopted if we are to have a better 
city government. Amendment No. 12, relating 
to Direct Legislation, and Amendment No. 15, 
relating to the civil service, are the foundation 
stones of real government by the people. We 
cannot afford to trust capital solely with the 
powers of monopoly ; we cannot afford to dele- 
gate legislation solely to professional politicians 
and their tools and satellites. The people must 
have initiative and restraining powers. This 
Direct Legislation gives them. 

“To yote for Amendments 12 and 15 is the 
first dut¥ of all friends of good government. 

‘“‘Remember that these two amendments come 
late on the ballot, and do not tire in well-doing 
before you come to the most important votes 
on the whole ticket. It should be the first 
pleasure of every loyal citizen to vote ‘Yes’ on 
Amendments Nos. 12 and 15, before he applies 
the rubber stamp to any other clause or name 
on the ticket.” 


The other papers should be given 
some credit, for they at last fell into 
line, and there were many other unself- 
ish workers whose names should be 
recorded, but space does not permit. 

Among the spreading corruptions of 
our great cities watch and see if Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Portland 
are not notable exceptions, because in 
them the people actually rule. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS 


Jack LONDON 
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CHAPTER II—JOHNNY UPRIGHT. 


I shall not give you the address of 
Johnny Upright. Let it suffice that he 
lives on the most respectable street in 
the East End, a street that would be 
considered very mean in America, but 
a veritable oasis in the desert of East 
London. It is surrounded on. every 
side by close-packed squalor and streets 
jammed by a young and vile and dirty 
generation; but its own pavements are 
comparatively bare of the children who 
have no other place to play, while it has 
an air of desertion, so few are the 
people that come and go. 

Each house on this street, as on all 
the streets, is shoulder to shoulder with 
its neighbors. 
but one entrance, the front door, and 
each house is about eighteen feet wide, 
with a bit of a brick-walled yard behind, 
where, when it is not raining, one may 
look at a slate-colored sky. But it 
must be understood that this is: East 
End opulence we are now considering. 
Some of the people on this street are 
even so well-to-do as to keepa ‘‘slavey.” 
Johnny Upright keeps one, as I well 
know, she being my first acquaintance 
in this particular portion of the world. 

To Johnny Upright’s house I came, 
shortly after I had lower=d myself into 
the abyss, and to the door came the 
“‘slavey.”’ Now mark you, her position 
in life was pitiable and contemptible, 


To each house there is 


but it was with pity and contempt that 
she looked at me. She evinced a plain 
desire that our conversation should be 
short. It was Sunday, and Johnny 
Upright was not at home, and that 
was all there was to it. But I lingered, 
discussing whether or not it was all 
there was to it, till Mrs. Johnny Upright 
was attracted to the door, where she 
verbally castigated the girl before turn- 
ing her attention to me. 

No, Mr. Johnny Upright was not at 
home, and further, he saw nobody on 
Sunday. Itis too bad, saidI. WasI 
looking for work? No, quite the con- 
trary ; in fact, I had come to see Johnny 
Upright on business which might be 
profitable to him. 

A change came over the face of 
things at once. The gentleman in 
question was at church, but would be 
home in an hour or thereabouts, when 
no doubt he could be seen. 

Would I kindly step in? no, the 
lady did not ask me, though I tenta- 
tively suggested that I would go down 
to the corner and wait in a public house. 
And down to the corner I went, but, 
being church time, the ‘‘pub” was 
closed. A miserable drizzle was fall- 
ing, and, in lieu of better, I took a seat 
on a neighborly door-step and waited. 

And here, to the door-step, came the 
‘“‘slavey,” very frowsy and very per- 
plexed, to tell me that the missus would 
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let me come back and wait in the 
kitchen. 

‘So many people come ’ere lookin’ 
for work,’’ Mrs. Johnny Upright apolo- 
getically explained. ‘So I ’ope you 
won't feel bad the way I spoke.”’ 

“Not at all, not all,” I replied, in my 
grandest manner, for the nonce invest- 
ing my rags with dignity. “I quite 
understand, I assure you. I suppose 
people looking for work almost worry 
you to death ?”’ 

‘‘That they do,’”’ she answered, with 
an eloquent and expressive glance; 
and thereupon ushered me into, not the 
kitchen, but the dining-room—a favor, 
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End, it was nevertheless my intention 
to have a port of refuge, not too far 
distant, into which I could run now and 
again to assure myself that good clothes 
and cleanliness still existed. Also, in 
such port, I could receive my mail, 
work up my notes, and sally forth 


occasionally in changed garb to 
civilization. 
But this involved a dilemma. A 


lodging where my property would be 
safe, implied a landlady apt to be sus- 
picious of a gentleman leading a double 
life; while a landlady who would not 
bother her head over the double life of 
her lodgers, would imply lodgings 
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I took it, in recompense for my grand 
manner. 

This dining-room, on the same floor 
as the kitchen, was about four feet 
below the level of the ground, and so 
dark (it was mid-day) that I had to 


wait a space for my eyes to adjust, 


themselves to the gloom. Dirty light 
filtered in through a window, the top 
of which was on a level with the side- 
walk, and in this light I found that I 
was able to read newspaper print. 

And here, while waiting the coming 
of Johnny Upright, let me explain my 
errand. While living, and eating, and 
sleeping with the people of the East 


where property was unsafe. To avoid 
the dilemma was what had brought me 
to Johnny Upright. <A detective of 
thirty-odd years’ continuous service in 
the East End, known wide and far by 
a name given him by a convicted felon 
in the dock, he was just the man to 
find me an honest landlady and make 
her rest easy concerning whatever 
strange comings and goings of which I 
might be guilty. 

His two daughters beat him home 
from church, and pretty girls they were 
in their Sunday dresses, withal it was 
the certain weak and delicate prettiness 
which characterizes the Cockney lasses, 
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a prettiness which is no more than a 
promise, with no grip on time and 
doomed to fade quickly away like the 
color from a sunset sky. 

They looked me over with frank 
curiosity, as though I were some sort 
of a strange animal, and then ignored 
me utterly for the rest of my wait. 
Then Johnny Upright himself arrived, 
and I was summoned upstairs to confer 
with him. 

“Speak loud,” he interrupted my 
opening words. ‘‘I’ve got a bad cold 
and I can’t hear well.” 

Shades of Old Sleuth and Sherlock 
Holmes! thought I; and I wondered 
as to where the assistant was located 
whose duty it was to take down what- 
ever information I might loudly vouch- 
safe. And to this day, much as I have 
seen of Johnny Upright, and much asI 
have puzzled over the incident, I have 
never been quite able to make up my 
mind as to whether or not he had a 
cold, or had an assistant planted in the 
other room. But of one thing I am 
sure : though I gave Johnny Upright the 
facts concerning myself and project, he 


withheld judgment till next day, when I. 


dodged into his street conventionally 
garbed and in a hansom. Then his 
greeting was cordial enough$ and I 
went down into the dining-room to join 
the family at tea. 

‘‘We are humble, here,’’ he said; 
‘‘not given to the flesh, and you must 
take us for what we are, in our humble 
way.” 

The girls were flushed and em- 
barassed at greeting me, while he did 
not make it any the easier for them. 

‘“‘Ha! Ha!” he roared heartily, 
slapping the table with his open hand 
till the dishes rang. ‘“‘The girls thought 
yesterday you had come to ask for a 
piece of bread! Ha! Ha! Ho! Ho! 
Fo’ 
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This they indignantly denied, with 
snapping eyes and guilty red cheeks, 
as though it were an essential of true 
refinement to be able to discern a 
gentleman under his rags. 

And then, while I ate bread and mar- 
malade, proceeded a play at cross pur- 
poses, the daughters deeming it an 
insult to me that I should have been 
mistaken for a beggar, and the father 
considering it as the highest compliment 
to my cleverness to succeed in being so 
mistaken. All of which I enjoyed, and 
the bread, and the marmalade, and the 
tea, till the time camé for Johnny 
Upright to find me a lodging, which he 
did, not half a dozen doors away, on 
his own respectable and opulent street, 
in a house as like to his own as a pea 
to its mate. 


CHAPTER III—My LODGING, AND 
SOME OTHERS. 


From an East London standpoint, 
the room I rented for six snillings, or a 
dollar and a half per week, was a most 
comfortable affair. From the American 
standpoint, on the other hand, it was 
rudely furnished, uncomfortable and 
small. By the time 1 had added an 
ordinary typewriter table to its scanty 
furnishing, I was hard put to turn 
around; at the best I managed to 
navigate it by a sort of vermicular 
progression requiring great dexterity 
and presence of mind. 

Having settled myself, or my pro- 
perty. rather, I put on my knockabout 
clothes and went out fora walk. Lodg- 
ings being fresh in my mind, I began 
to look them up, bearing in mind the 
hypothesis that I was a poor young 
man with a wife and a large family. 

My first discovery was that empty 
houses were few and far between. So 
far between, in fact, that though I 
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walked miles in irregular circles over a 
large area, I still remained between. 
Not one empty house could I find, a 
conclusive proof that the district was 
‘‘saturated.” 

It being plain that as a poor young 
man with a family I could rent no houses 
at allin this most undesirable region, I 
next looked for rooms, unfurnished 
rooms, in which I could store my wife 
and babies and chattels. There were 
not many such, but I found them, 
usually in the singular, for one room 
appears to be considered sufficient for 
a poor man’s family to cook and eat 
and sleep in. When I asked for two 
rooms, the sub-lettees looked at me 
very much in the manner, I imagine, 
that a certain personage looked at 
Oliver Twist when he asked for more. 

Not only was one room deemed suffi- 
cient for a poor man and his family, 
but I learned that many families occupy- 
ing single rooms, had so much space to 
spare as to be able to take in a lodger 
or two. When such rooms can be 
rented for from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar and fifty cents per week, it 
is a fair conclusion that a lodger with 
references can obtain floor space for, 
say, from fifteen to twenty-five cents. 
He may even be able to board with the 
sub-lettees for a couple of shillings 
more. This, however, I failed to en- 
quire into, a reprehensible error on my 
part, considering that I was work- 
ing on the basis of a hypothetical 
family. 

Not only did the houses I investigated 
have no bathtubs, but I learned that 
there were no bathtubs in all the thous- 
ands of houses I had seen. Under the 
circumstances, with my wife and babies 
and a couple of lodgers suffering from 
the too-great spaciousness of one room, 
taking a bath in a tin wash-basin would 
be an unfeasible undertaking. But, it 
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seems, the compensation comes in with 
the saving of soap, so all’s well, and 
God’s still in heaven. Besides, so 
beautiful is the adjustment of all things 
in this world, here in East London it 
rains nearly every day, and willy nilly 
our baths would be on tap upon the 
street. 

True, the sanitation of the places I 
visited was wretched. From the im- 
perfect sewage and drainage, defective 
traps, poor ventilation, dampness, and 
general foulness, I might expect my 
wife and babies speedily to be attacked 
by diphtheria, croup, typhoid, erysi- 
pelas, blood poisoning, bronchitis, 
pneumonia, consumption, and various 
kindred disorders. Certainly the death- 
rate would be exceedingly high. But 
observe again the beauty of the adjust- 
ment. The most rational act for a 
poor man in East London with a large 
family, is to get rid of it; the conditions 
in East London are such that they will 
get rid of the large family for him. 
Of course, there is the chance that he 
may perish in the process. Adjustment 
is not so apparent in this event; but it 
is there, somewhere, Iam bound. And 
when discovered it will prove to be a 
very beautiful and subtle adjustment, 
or else the whole scheme goes awry 
and something is wrong. 

However, I rented no rooms, but 
returned to my own on Johnny Up- 
right’s street. What of my wife, and 
babies, and lodgers, and the various 
cubby -holes into which I had fitted 
them, my mind’s eye had become 
narrow-angled, and I could not quite 
take in all of my own room at once. 
The immensity of it was awe-inspiring. 
Could this be the room I had rented for 
six shillings a week? Impossible! 
But my landlady, knocking at the door 
to learn if I were comfortable, dispelled 
my doubts. 
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“Oh, yes, sir,” she said, in reply to 
a question. ‘‘This street is the very 
last. All the other streets were like 
this eight or ten years ago, and all the 
people were very respectable. But the 
others have driven our kind out. Those 
on this street are the only ones left. 
It’s shocking, sir!” 

And then she explained the process 
of saturation, by which the rental value 
of a neighborhocd went up, while its 
tone went down. 

“You see, sir, our kind are not used 
to crowding in the way the others do. 
We need more room. The others, the 
foreigners and lower-class people, can 
get five and six families into this house, 
where we only getone. So they can 
pay more rent for the house than we 
can afford. It zs shocking, sir, and just 
to think, only a few years ago all this 
neighborhood was just as nice as it 
could be!” 

I looked at her. Here was a woman, 
of the finest grade of the English work- 
ing-class, with numerous evidences of 
refinement, being slowly engulfed by 


that noisome and rotten tide of human-. 


ity which the powers that be are pour- 
ing eastward out of London Town. 
Bank, factory, hotel and office-building 
must go up, and the city poor folk are 
a nomadic breed; so they migrate 
eastward, wave upon wave, saturating 
and degrading neighborhood by neigh- 
borhood, driving the better class of 
workers before them to pioneer on the 
rim of the city, or dragging them down, 
if not in the first generation, surely in 
the second and third. 

It is only a question of months when 
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Johnny Upright’s street must go. He 
realizes it himself. 

“In a couple of years,’’ he says, ‘‘my 
lease expires. My landlord is one of 
our kind. He has not put up the rent on 
any of his houses here, and this has en- 
abled us to stay. But any day he may 
sell, or any day he may die, which is 
the same thing so far as we are con- 
cerned. The house is bought by a 
money-breeder, who builds a sweat 
shop on the patch of ground at the rear 
where my grapevine is, adds to the 
house, and rents it a room to a family. 
There you are, and Johnny Upright’s 
gone!”’ 

And truly I saw Johnny Upright, and 
his good wife, and fair daughters, and 
frowsy slavey, like so many ghosts, 
flitting eastward through the gloom and 
the monster city roaring at their heels. 

But Johnny Upright is not alone in 
his flitting. Far, far out, on the fringe 
of the city, live the small business men, 
little managers, and successful clerks. 
They dwell in cottages and semi-de- 
tached villas, with bits of flower garden, 
and elbow room, and breathing space. 
They inflate themselves with pride and 
throw chests when they contemplate 
the Abyss from which they have 
escaped, and they thank God that they 
are not as other men. And lo, down 
upon them comes Johnny Upright and 
the monster city at his heels. Tene- 
ments spring up like magic, gardens 
are built upon, villas are divided and 
subdivided into many dwellings, and 
the black night of London settles down 
in a greasy pall over all. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


PAINTING BY PNEUMATIC POWER 


(Pas use of a pneumatic spraying- proved itself a cheap, speedy, and 
machine for painting was first efficient substitute for the slow brush in 


brought prominently before the public many cases. 


In The Scientific Ameri- 
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at the time of the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, when the exhibition buildings 
were coated with paint by this means. 
Since that time pneumatic painting has 
developed a great importance, having 
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THE PNEUMATIC COATING MACHINE. 


can (December 26), a correspondent 
thus describes one of the devices now 
in use for this purpose. He says: 


“The machine . . . comprises a self- 
contained air and liquid pump. fitted with a 
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special expansive plunger, and an eight-inch 
boiler-tube receptacle in which the liquid and 
air are compressed. The apparatus thus com- 
prised is mounted upon a substantial platform. 
Attached beneath the receptacle are two valves, 
located one above the other at one side of the 
pump in a special valve-chamber, and playing 
in removable brass seats and cages. The suc- 
tion-opening at the under side of this valve- 
chamber is L-shaped. Into the L, thus formed 
is screwed a piece of one-inch pipe to which the 
wire-wound suction-hose is attached. The suc- 
tion-opening leading into the pumping-cylinder 
is placed about one and one-half inches above 
the bottom of the cylinder, and is connected 
with the lower valve-chamber. It is the object 
of this construction to allow the plunger to close 
the suction-opening on each down stroke, 
thereby crowding every drop of liquid or air 
through the upper valve into the receptacie. 
From this construction, it follows that the 
liquid can never come in contact with the pack- 
ing of the plunger. Indeed, the liquid does not 
enter the cylinder at all, because on the upper 
stroke of the cylinder the lower valve is opened 
and the liquid is drawn through into the lower 
valve-chamber. The down stroke, whereby the 
lower valve is closed and the upper valve 
opened, forces the liquid through the upper 
valve into the receptacle. ; 

“Any length of pneumatic. air-hose can be 
used ; for when the discharge-valve is open the 
hose becomes a part of the receptacle, increasing 
its capacity to the extent of the additional 
volume of the hose. By theans of an eight-foot 
extension-rod or tube the liquid can be spread 
fourteen to sixteen feet overhead without a 
scaffold or ladder. Within this extension-rod 
is another valve, which gives the operator com- 
plete control of the discharge, even though he is 
working one hundred feet away from the 
machine, A specially designed nozzleat the end 
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of the extension rod gives to the liquid a whirl- 
ing motion, so that there is no possibility of 
clogging the outlet. This special nozzle, in 
connection with the compressed air, atomizes 
the liquid so that a fine, filmy mist is formed 
which penetrates everywhere. 

“The merits of the construction of the 
machine are obvious. The pump has simply to 
compress the liquid and air, and is not used as 
a means of discharging the liquid. The air, 
confined above the liquid, forces the liquid out 
through the discharge-hose and nozzle, so that if 
the machine is charged with liquid and air, it is 
not necessary to operate the pump-handle in 
order to empty the receptacle. The chemicals 
in the liquid cannot reach or destroy the plunger- 
packing; for they do not pass through the 
plunger. Since the valves are located at one 
side of the plunger, they can. not become 
clogged with sediment. By providing concave 
seats and giving the valves a rolling motion, 
each stroke of the handle cleans the valves. 
The air pumped in while the receptacle is full 
of liquid passes to the top of the receptacle, 
thereby stirring or agitating the liquid con- 
stantly. By spreading the liquid into a thin 
mist through the medium of a special nozzle it is 
possible to apply a coat more evenly than 
otherwise, and without the streaky appearance 
given by the brush. 

Contrary to the prevalent opinion, the pneu- 
matic coating-machine is clean. If the filmy 
mist falls to the floor, it is hardly noticeable. 
In painting by brush, huge drops often fall to 
the floor. The application of the machine is 
wide, but has found its chief use in warehouses, 
factories, and for painting large surfaces of any 
kind, whether they be rough or smooth. In 
painting rough surfaces the saving in time and 
labor is particularly marked ; for the fine spray 
permeates every crevice, and the work is far 
better done than it could be by hand and brush.”’ 


INGERSOLL, THE ORATOR 


LOUVILLE H. DYER 


{N the little town of Dresden, New 

York, on the 11th day of August, 
1833, Robert G. Ingersoll was born. 
Robert was a babe when his father 
moved to New York City, where he 
was baptized in the Chatham Street 
Theatre. 

His mother died when he was two 
years old, and his father moved with 
his family to Illinois, where Robert 
attended the country schools; he taught 
school for a short time when he was 
sixteen, studied law and was admitted 
to the bar when he was twenty-three, 
in Southern Illinois. 

In 1857, he opened an office in Peoria, 
with his brother, Ebon C. Ingersoll. 
In 1860, he was a Douglas democrat, 
but he went over to Lincoln and stump- 
ed for him. He raised a regiment, the 
11th Illinois Cavalry. He was made 
Colonel of the Company. His first 
engagement was Shiloh. He was taken 
prisoner, exchanged, then resigned his 
commission as Colonel. 

He resumed the practice of his profes- 
sion, and in 1878, he went to Washing- 
ton, D.C., where he practiced until 1885, 
when he took up his abode in the city 
of New York, in which city he resided 
at the time of his death, which sad event 
took place at his beautiful summer 
home, at Walston-Dobb’s Ferry,-on- 
Hudson, on the 21st of July, 1899. 
His great and gentle spirit took its 


flight as peacefully as the sun goes 
down behind the hills of the red west. 
He was at home, in the tender circle 
where for years he had been the loved 
and loving father and husband. His 
passing was as tranquil as his career 
was brilliant. 

Ingersoll was a born orator. The 
witchery and magic of style was always 
his; he had histrionic gifts in a rare 
degree; he instinctively married his 
thought to dramatic utterance. 

His periods were well poised and fall 
of action. His.sentences always throb 
and thrill with life. Hewasa master of 
imagery; bold metaphor was his natural 
form of speech. 

Ingersoll’s genius was early appre- 
ciated in the West, but his fame did not 
fold in the entire country until he had 
reached his forty-third year. Only a 
few months ago, I was fortunate enough 
to listen to a distinguished and well- 
loved member of the bar of Maine, who 
has recently joined the ranks of the 
myriad dead, who told of Ingersoll’s 
first national triumph. This man was 
present at the now historic Republican 
National Convention, which was held 
at Cincinnati in 1876. Ingersoll pre- 
sented to the convention the name of 
James G. Blaine. The lawyer said the 
effect of that speech beggared descrip- 
tion. Language was tame and wholly 
inadequate to convey the magic of the 
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style, the magnetism of the orator, the 
marvelous infectiousness of the speech. 
Here was a display of eloquence that 
was as brilliant and sudden as a flash of 
lightning. George William Curtis, who 
sat near the lawyer of whom I have 
spoken, was simply carried beyond 
himself by Ingersoll’s superb effort. 

He heard the voice of gerius, and 
genuis unmistakable. Very apt would 
these lines have been concerning 
Ingersoll :— 

‘‘ When he speaks, 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still 


And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears 
To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences.”’ 


Ingersoll had, by his masterly speech 
for Blaine, won a secure place among 
the world’s great orators. The effect 
of this speech was not ephemeral. The 
impression it made was not meteoric. It 
was not a temporary triumph produced 
by a showy and startling rhetoric, com- 
bined with charming delivery, but the 
speech when printed and separated 
entirely from the subtile charm of the 
orator was seen to be a masterpiece. 
It was apparent that Ingersoll was an 
orator, a thinker, a poet. 

Not long after the delivery of his 
great nominating speech, Ingersoll took 
the lecture platform; his success was 
instant. Large and delighted audiences 
greeted him everywhere. He had a 
magnificent body; a fine, penetrating, 
pleasant, blue eye; a strong face, with 
clearly defined features, and his facial 
expression was superb. His voice was 
of wide compass, flexible and resonant. 
His personal magnetism was wonderful. 
To these unique personal endowments, 
he added a magic use of words. His 
rhetoric could not be surpassed. His 
speech was well balaced, clear and 
always poetic. 

In the brief space of three years 
from his great nominating speech, his 
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eloquence was used ona very pathetic 
occasion. In 1879, his fondly loved 
brother, Ebon C. Ingersoll, was taken 
from him by death. No tenderer ties ever 
united two men than those that bound 
these brothers. There was a mutual 
agreement between them that on the 
occasion of either’s death, the other 
should speak at the funeral. The sad 
duty fell to Robert. It was only after 
an heroic effort that he could deliver 
the exquisite and pathetic lines. <A 
great, grief-stricken heart inspired in a 
noble brain the words of this classic. 
Here is a fragment fromm it :— 

‘‘Life is a cold and narrow vale be- 
tween the peaks of two eternities. We 
strive in vain to look beyond the 
heights; we cry aloud and the only 
answer is the echo of our wailing cry. 

‘‘From the voiceless lips of the un- 
replying dead, there comes no word, but 
inthe night of death, hope sees a star 
and listening love can hear the rustle of 
a wing.” 

No one but a born poet could ever 
conceive these lines. Then, too, the 
beautiful closing. 

‘‘ The record of a generous life runs 
like a vine around the memory of our 
dead, and every sweet, unselfish act is 
now a perfumed flower.” 

Never o’er the dead have love and 
grief whispered more wondrous words. 

Ingersoll had greatness of head, and 
greatness of heart; he was lovable, 
tender, and sensitive to all the higher 
influences of life. His tributes to the 
dead were full of feeling, in them there 
was nothing cold or formal. They in- 
cluded all that reason, warmed with 
love, could say. 

Let me repeat a few lines from his 
impromptu utterance at a child’s grave: 
‘‘From the wondrous tree of life the 
buds and blossoms fall with ripened 
fruit, and in the common bed of earth 
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the babes and patriarchs sleep side by 
side.” The metaphor here is beautiful. 
How apt the comparison of life to a 
tree. The mind’s eye instantly sees 
the ‘‘bud and blossom,”’ and the ripen- 
ed fruit—the babe, youth and venerable 
age. 

When Roscoe Conkling died, Inger- 
soll delivered a masterly eul-gy on him, 
at Albany. The characteristics of the 
great lawyer and statesman were vivdly 
portrayed. The address has perfect 
balance and proportion, and is filled 
with sublime thoughts that are con- 
veyed in terms of the highest literary 
excellence. The address is a superb 
specimen of oratory of the heart, and is 
notable for its perfect close :— 

‘“‘As he lived, he died. Proudly he 
entered the darkness or the dawn that 
we call death. Unshrinkingly he 
passed beyond our horizon, beyond the 
twilight’s purpling hills, beyond the 
utmost reach of human help or harm, 
to that vast realm of silence or of joy, 
where the innumerable dwell, and he 
left with us his wealth of thought and 
deed, the memory of a brave, imperious, 
honest man, who bowed alone to 
death.” 

No one could pronounce so brilliant 
and touching an eulogy as Ingersoll. 
They resembled the utterance of no 
other man; they have a charm of style 
that speaks of Ingersoll, unmistakably. 

At the funeral of Mary Fiske his 
sentiments were perfectly fitting, and 
were aglow with the true poetic spirit. 
Speaking of her writing, he uses these 
words:—‘‘Mary Fiske was like herself. 
She patterned after noone. She was 
a genius, and put her soul in all she did 
or wrote. Shecared nothing for roads, 
nothing for the footsteps of others, or 
beaten paths. She went across the 
fields, through the woods, by the wind- 
ing streams, and down the vales, and 
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over the crags, wherever fancy led. 
She wrote lines that leapt with laughter, 
and words wet with tears. She gave 
us quaint thoughts and sayings, fil‘ed 
with the pert and nimble spirit of mirth. 
Her pages were flecked with sunshine 
and shadow, and in every word were 
the pulse and breath of life. She wrote 
as a stream runs, winds, and babbles 
through the shadowy fields, that falls 
in the foam of flight and haste, and 
laughing, joins the sea.”’ 

The talented man could never write 
this tribute. This is possible to genius 
alone. Ingersoll was remarkably ver- 
satile, no matter what the occasion was 
that demanded his eloquence, he was 
always adequate to meet it. He was 
ever eloquent, never ordinary, often 
sublime. He wasa life-long and loving 
reader of Shakespeare; they were 
kindred souls. Ingersoll rarely quoted; 
to use his own phrase—‘‘He did not 
say what he thought others thought, 
but what he thought.’’ When he did 
make use of a quotation, it was nearly 
always taken from Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare has, to a great extent, 
been made a pack horse for literary 
Dogberrys to saddle prosy rubbish on, 
but Ingersoll’s lecture on the great 
dramatist was devoid of dry-as-dust 
comment; he gave us no ‘‘fanned and 
winnowed opinions’’ regarding him, 
but his lecture is worthy the genius of 
him who conceived it. It is the loving 
tribute of the most eloquent man who 
ever spoke the English language to the 
greatest man who ever wrote in any 
language. 

Ingersoll was a natural advocate. 
His speeches before juries are logical, 
clear, convincing, and eloquent. His 
speech in the Cammerer Case in New 
York was a mcdel forensic effort; it 
contained sound philosophy, unerring 
logic, and was deftly worded. 
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It was at the famous Star Route Trial, 
which took place in Washington, in 
1882, that Ingersoll probably made his 
greatest address before a jury. In this 
trial he was opposed by some of the 
leading advocates at. the American bar, 
including the able and graceful orator, 
Richard T. Merrick. Ingersoll easily 
surpassed them all. 

Mr. Merrick in his argument for the 
prosecution criticised one of the defend- 
ants for having his wife sit by his side 
during the trial. This attack gave 
Ingersoll an opportunity for the follow- 
ing peroration:—‘‘I appeal to you for 
my clients, because the evidence shows 
that they are honest men. I appeal to 
you for my client, Stephen W. Dorsey, 
because the evidence shows that he isa 
man; a man with an intellectual horizon 
and a mental sky; a man of genius, 
generous, and honest; and yet this 
prosecution, this Government, these 
attorneys, representing the majesty of 
the Republic, representing the only 
real Republic that ever existed, have 
asked you, gentlemen of the jury, not 
only to violate the law of the land, they 
have asked you to vioiate the law of 
nature. They have maligned mercy. 
They have laughed at mercy. They 
have trampled upon the holiest human 
ties, and they have even made light of 
the fact that a wife in this trial has sat 
by her husband’s side. ‘Think of it! 

‘‘ There is a painting in the Louvre, a 
painting of desolation, of despair and 


love. It represents the night of the 
crucifixion. The world is represented 
in shadow. The stars are dead, and 


yet in the darkness is seen a kneeling 
form. It is Mary Magdalene, with lov- 
ing lips and hands pressed against the 
bleeding feet of Christ. 

‘‘The skies were never dark enough, 
nor starless enough, the storm was never 
fierce enough nor wild enough, the 
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quick bolts of Heaven were never lurid 
enough, the arrows of slander never 
flew thick enough to drive a noble 
woman from her husband’s _ side. 
And so it is, in all of human speech, 
the holiest word is wife.’’ 

In taking advantage of Merrick’s 
blunder, Ingersoll displayed consumate 
art. If in the storms and troubles of 
life, awife is not by her husband’s side, 
she is a woman who is unworthy of 
that sacred name. 

Ingersoll touched no~subject that he 
did not adorn. Everything he said 
sparkled with a style that was all his 
own. The more I contemplate him 
and recall to mind his charming person- 
ality, the tones of his full rich voice, 
his ease of movement, the words that 
‘‘came trippingly on the tongue,’”’ and 
his incomparable use of metaphor, the 
more I am covinced that it is almost 
vain to strive to do him justice. 

He was heroic and in polemics was a 
perfect stranger to defeat, yet his great 
heart was as sensitive and gentle as a 
girl’s. His industry taxed his strength 
to its limits, but the fruit of his labor 
he bestowed with a lavish hand. 

For his bounty, 
There was no Winter in it ; an Autumn ’twas 
That grew the more by reaping.’’ 

He would ever answer a friend in 
need, in Antonio’s words: ‘My purse, 
my person, my extremest means lie all 
unlocked to your occasion.”’ 

The memory of this great and loving 
man is dearly cherished by me, and I 
often read his words to be thrilled anew 
by his gems of thought. ‘‘ For age 
cannot wither nor custom stale his infin- 
ite variety.” 

Ingersoll left us but a brief while ago, 
and as I think of him, as the days fly 
on, this thought possesses me :— 


‘“He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.’’ 


THE MYSTERIOUS MR. HEARST 


M* HEARST is more or less a 

mystery to certain advanced 
thinkers. They see him publishing a 
great paper, with an enormous circula- 
tion, and with a policy which is, on the 
whole, very Socialistic, and whose edi- 
torials are the strongest to be found in 
any American daily, and yet they are 
always prepared for the most glaring 
inconsistency on his part at any mo- 
ment. For instance, one day they find 
him showing up the absolute impossi- 
bility of doing anything in the way of 
destroying the Trust, because the Trust 
represents the natural evolution of in- 
dustry, and the next day he comes out 
with an editorial declaring for the de- 
struction of so-called Criminal Trusts, 
whereas by his own analysis he has 
shown that the Trust cannot be crim- 
inal, because it is simply a creation of 
natural law. Again, he will show the 
impossibility of one’s obtaining justice 
under the existing competitive system, 
when the machinery of production is 
owned by a few great monopolists, and 
then he follows with an editorial to the 
effect that all one has to do in order to 
get along, is to attend strictly to the 
employment in which God has seen fit 
to place him in this world. Later on, 
he will have an editorial showing that 
all the poverty on this earth is not 
traceable to the monopoly of the earth 
by thc Vanderbilts and the Rockefellers, 
but to the drinking of whiskey by the 
workingmen; and then, to cap the 


climax, if more were needed to confuse 
people as to his sincerity, he keeps on 
putting before the public in a delicate 
manner, by quoting from other papers, 
the great desirability of Mr. Hearst’s 
being elected President of the United 
States. 

It seems to me that from his own 
standpoint, and from whatever way we 
may look at it, this last stroke is the 
worst possible policy. I can conceive 
how, in order to keep all classes of 
readers and hold his advertisers, he 
must give all sorts of views as to what 
should be done, and advocate temper- 
ance, the destruction of Trusts, national 
ownership of Trusts, Tariff Reform, 
and everything else which will bring 
fish into his net; but when he utilizes 
his paper to boom himself for the 
Presidency, he immediately makes a 
large number of people feel that after 
all he does not mean anything he says, 
but simply says his say in oder to 
place himself in the Presidential chair. 

My own theory regarding Mr. Hearst 
is avery simple one. He is following 
an irresistible law of his nature to bring 
about harmony in the universe, but he 
is ignorant as to how todoit. He is 
also following an irresistible law which 
forces him to take care of his own 
individuality, and the result of his 
ignorance of economic laws on the one 
hand, together with his extreme egotism 
on the other, has the effect of making 
many people misunderstand him. 


HERE are three great organizations 
making for Socialism in the 
United States, the Socialist party, the 
trades’ unions and the Hearst syndicate 
of newspapers. 

The N. Y. Journal, the N. Y. Amer- 
ican, the Chicago American and the 
San Francisco Examiner have been 
prominently the newspapers of the 
working classes. They give the people 
what they want and what they need. 
They are read by nearly all the working- 
men of the cities where they are pub- 
lished and by an incalculable number 
outside of them. Editorially, they are 
almost all that could be desired by the 
most revolutionary Socialist. 
true militant spirit, they seize on every 
occasion to expose the inward workings 
of the capitalist parties, the capitalist 
financiers and capitalist society ; not in 
the spirit of envy or bitterness, but 
with humor, vivacity, amiability and 
even sympathy when occasion allows. 

The trades’ unions have no more 
staunch ally outside of their own ranks. 
Nowhere in the country has the trade 
union argument been presented more 
powerfully than in the Hearst papers. 
The official literature of the American 
Federation of Labor cannot compare 
with it in force or enthusiasm. 

The so-called ‘‘friends of labor” 
almost invariably make some reserva- 
tion in their endorsement of trades’ 
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unions, of- sufficient scope utterly to 
incapacitate the union were it allowed. 
The most common of these reserva- 
tions is the widespread and inexplicable 
friendliness for the scab. In a recent 
editorial, The Journal has this to say 
on the subject (December 12, 1902): 


‘Men cannot stand alone. They must com- 
bine to enforce their rights and advance their 
interests. The individual who refises to join 
his fellows for the common benefit, so far from 
being the ‘‘hero’”’ that President Eliot of Har- 
vard College acclaims him, is the hut burner of 
Mr. Gomper’s illustration—a source of danger 
to his fellows, a betrayer of the common inter- 
est. He deserves no respect or good-will from 
workingmen and is entitled to no sympathy, 
whatever, from anybody when he finds himself 
disliked, looked down upon and shunned by 
union men.” 

Later (February 2, 1903), the ‘‘scab” 
is effectively disposed of as one who 
is ‘‘commonly an inferior workman, 
often with bad habits added to his 
incapacity.” 

Not satisfied with a defense of the 
unions’ much questioned tactics toward 
non-union men, The Journal goes fur- 
ther (December 15, 1902), and endorses 
Mr. Gomper’s defense of strikes in their 
most revolutionary aspect. Beginning 
with a quotation from Mr. Gompers, 
the editorial says : 

‘“We don’t want to strike. There is no fun 
ina strike, no enjoyment. There is some ex- 
perience, of an unkind and unsympathetic 
character. But people who won’t fight when 


driven to the last resort, will mever have their 
honor or their interests respected.”’ 


Bad as _ strikes are—productive. as 
they are of loss and hardships while 
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they last—Mr. Gompers is profoundly 
right when he declares : 

“There are some things worse than strikes— 
degradation, demoralization and a cowardly 
manhood. There comes a time \vhen to refuse 


to strike is to sign the enslavement of the 
workers.”’ 


This constitutes the justification of 
the most revolutionary methods as a 
last resort. 

Not only does The American justify 
the practice of the trades’ unions, but it 
defends the principles underlying them. 
It justifies their attempt to ‘‘get as 
much as possible for what they do’’ 
on ‘“‘business principles.’’ Here is a 
justification of the Socialist doctrine of 
distribution in the same phrase with an 
implied condemnation of the whole 
system of private profit—a condemna- 
tion made in the plainest terms in an- 
other editorial in the same number 
(February 2nd) on the ‘‘American 
Captains of Industry”’: 


“A few years ago 600,000 armed men were 
ready to fight to the death, basing the righteous- 
ness of their cause upon the righteousness of 
human slavery. Today all of these men are 
glad that slavery is ended and not one would 
make a slave of a human being whatever the 


rofit.” 

“Today there exists another slavery, which 
may be called industrial slavery. The great 
majority of human beings are the slaves of 
industrial conditions. Their bodies and souls 
are not owned in the eye of the law, but they 
are owned in the eye of wecessi/y, and they are 
owned 17 fact.” 


The unions have not failed to respond 
to these yeoman efforts in their behalf. 
The papers have been endorsed by 
union after union, and it is only with 
difficulty that the rank and file can be 
prevented from expressing their grati- 
tude by a personal endorsement of the 
energetic, erratic owner of the papers 
for the office to which he is almost 
ludicrously unsuited. 

Since these journals have done this 
much for the vanguard of the labor 
movement, what may be expected when 
the militant battalions heave in sight! 


2y 
So far we can say this much: on no 
occasion when Socialism has been 
mentioned, have any of the papers 
failed to receive it with open arms. 
Within the past three months there 
have been editorials praising in the 
warmest terms French Socialism, Ger- 
man Socialism, and the movement for 
municipal Socialism in England. In 
disapproval of French Socialism some 
public man _ said, ‘‘Everywhere the 
Socialists are composed of those who 
are discontented with existing con- 
ditions.” On the other side, The 
American says that intelligent people 
all over the world are becoming dis- 
contented with existing conditions, and 
ought to become discontented with 
them. Ofthe German movement, The 
American says that it represents the 
only uplifting and hopeful movement 
in the Empire. Nor have any of the 
papers made any direct attacks on the 
Socialist parties in this country. 

No one can deny that all three of the 
Hearst papers are endeavoring to work 
for and within the Democratic Party. 
But they are by no means mere party 
sheets. The Democratic Party which 
they favor is that small radical element 
which is causing the whole party to 
evolve a more intelligent and progres- 
sive program. The corrupt and re- 
actionary elements they never fail to 
criticize and oppose, when occasion 
arises. There is a tremendous advan- 
tage in fighting against an intelligent 
enemy. Socialists have every reason 
for wishing the Hearst papers success 
in their onslaught on the ‘“‘moss-backs” 
and reactionaries of the Democratic 
Party. The bitterest criticism that the 
Socialists have laid against that party 
has always been the confusion that has 
reigned within it. If we divide the 
Democratic party into four parts, the 
‘‘solid South,” the ‘‘ moss-back ”’ 
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farmers of the West, the corrupt ma- 
chines of the cities, and the intelligent, 
but much bewildered radicals, we find 
that the Hearst newspapers have con- 
stantly opposed the first three elements 
and have turned all their energy in an 
attempt to educate the last and to bring 
itinto a position of commanding power. 
Whether they can succed so as not only 
to bring the scattered and confused 
radicals together, but to force that ele- 
ment into control of the party, is a 
question of the gravest doubt, but the 
heroic effort that they are making to 
accomplish this end is producing social- 
ists by the thousand and preparing the 
way for Socialism, just as surely as 
the trades’ unions or the Socialist Party 
itself. 

That the attempt will fail, may be 
gathered from the interviews with the 
Southern Congressmen and Senators 
which The Journal, in its usual spirit of 
fairness, has been publishing on its 
editorial page. Almost to a man these 
men are opposed to government owner- 
ship and all other progressive measures. 
From the Socialist standpoint there is 
only one serious trouble with the Hearst 
papers; which is, that they shov a 
blind faith that the Democratic Party 
can be and will be converted to Social- 
ism. Socialists have abandoned it long 
ago as a hopeless wreck. 

Whether the underlying motive of 
Mr. Hearst is purely commercial, or 
whether the success of his papers is 
mainly a matter of personal ambition, 
is beside the point. Whether these 
papers will succeed in their attempt to 
convert the Democratic Party to So- 
cialism or not, is beside the point. In 
either case, their agitation is equally 
able, powerful, and we might almost 
say, sufficient for the purpose of con- 
verting the mass of the people to 
Socialistic principles. 
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Where else but among Socialists can 
we hear a speech like this? 


“After a while people will catch all the drones 
and put them to work. After a while the man 
that doesn’t work will be loathed, whether he 
is a millionaire or a tramp. After a while 
the man that does work will be the only 
honored man, whether he saws wood or fires a 
locomotive.”’ 


And where can we find a stronger 
recognition of the Materialist Philoso- 
phy than in these lines? 


“By some well-meaning writers we are told 
that poverty is a blessing, that the poor are the 
really happy, and are to beenvied..... 

“Dire poverty is the worst of curses. It com- 
bines every kind of suffering, piiysical, mental, 
moral, and in the end it means either death or 
degradation. .... 

“Poverty means dirt. 

‘The thoughtless and comfortable have a way 
of saying: ‘The poor might at least be clean.’ 
But cleanliness is a /uxury, it demands leisure 
and peace of mind, as well as bathtub, soap, hot 
water and good plumbing. The very poor 
cannot be clean. 

“Poverty means ignorance, and it means 
ignorance handed down from father to son. 

‘‘Poverty means drunkenness. The pennies of 
poor men and poor women pay for more than 
half of the vile whiskey, gin and other poisons 
that men buy to help them forget. 

“Poverty and its sister, Ignorance, fill the 
jails and the insane asylums. 

“Poverty is the mother of disease, and it fills 
the hospitals. 

“Tens of thousands of consumptives alone are 
murdered every year by poverty. They are too 
poor to do that which is required to save their 
livessuceem.= 

“Do you know what made the Revolution and 
changed conditions in France? It was not 
poverty. Not a single poor man was a 
leader in that Revolution. Every one of 
them was well fed, had a well-nourished brain 


— Danton, Robespiere, Marat, Desmoulins, 
Mitabeau—every one a well-fed brain in a 
vigorous body. 


“The labor unions and the great strikes, al- 
though sometimes unwise and unreasonable, are 
great blessings to the Nation. They compel the 
worker to get such pay as will feed himself and 
his children, giving the Nation well-fed brains. 
The Union is the enemy of poverty, and for that 
reason especially it is an agent for good. 

““As-poverty breeds ignorance, so ignorance 
breeds poverty. The greatest enemy of poverty 
is the PublicSchool. Work and vote, therefore, 
ior public school betterment. Miserable women 
walk the streets by thousands on cold nights— 
poverty has put them there. 

“FHlundreds of thousands of children are born 
only to struggle for a few years through a 
stunted infancy — poverty digs their graves. 
For one genius that has fought and conquered 
in spite of poverty, ten thousand have sunk out 
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of sight in the fight against the worst of enemies. 
Don’t waste time extolling the blessings of 
poverty—use your energies to diminish poverty’s 
curse, and to improve humanity by giving it the 
full efficiency which freedom from worry alone 
can give.”’ 


What matter if there may be found 
elsewhere in the paper partisan Demo- 
cratic propaganda and a few inaccurate, 
or even reckless, exaggerations of the 
news. With such a thunderous appeal 
ringing in a reader’s ears no ordinary 
news item can live in the memory. 
And, whatever, else may be said, cer- 
tainly there is no planned attempt in 
the news columns to slight any import- 
ant phase of the labor movement. 

Finally, we have an admission that 
is on the very verge of complete Social- 
ism. In the discussion of the coal 
ownership plank, The Journal first at- 
tempts to put before the reader the 
objections of the conservative mind, as 
follows: ‘‘ The Democratic proposal 
of government ownership goes deeper 
than the coal mines. It is the principle 
involved. If the government should 
take the mines, a dangerous precedent 
would be set. We should be started on 
the high road to Socialism, to govern- 
ment ownership of all industries, all 
property. That is the logic of the 
plank.” This logic The American does 
not try to dodge, but accepts fully the 
ultimate goal of government ownership. 
If we have government ownership of 
the industries, while the people own 
the government (also one of the accept- 
ed principles of the Hearst papers), 
we have the foundation for all that 


Socialism asks. 


‘‘When dreamers and thinkers—the men who 
walk ahead of their time and break the trail for 
progress—tell the world how it could banish 
poverty, and all the sin and misery that poverty 
is responsible for, if it would but cease being 
selfish and narrow and dishonest—if the world 
would but agree in practice that justice and 
generosity are better than injustice and egotism 
—the reply is ever heard : 

“Oh, yes; that is all very fine, but we won’t 
have the millenium until there is a change in 
human nature.’ 
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“There is nothing the matter with human 
TACULC re rare 

“Tt is the environment, not human nature, 
thatvisiattault ste 

‘‘Americans have now been taught so well by 
experience that they now unquestioningly wel- 
come as a benefactor anyone who appears with 
a device for improving the machinery of 
production. 

“The space between the Carnegie steel works 
and the village blacksmith shop, between a 
locomotive and an ox-cart, between the cloth 
factory and the spinning wheel, marks the 
advance of improvement in the machinery of 
production. 

“But how about the machinery of distri- 
bution? 

“That is still almost in the blacksmith shop 
and ox-cart stage. 

‘““We have gone forward wonderfully in the 
art of making in enormous quantities the good 
things of life, but the art of dividing them fairly 
has yet to be mastered. 

“We see a few piling up fortunes so gigantic 
that they bewilder the world, but the masses of 


.men still live from hand to mouth. Poverty 


accompanies progress like its shadow. Little 
children work in factories that are supplied 
with the very latest machinery. In this new 
country, overflowing with wealth, natural and 
acquired, women by the million go out daily as 
wage-earners. 

‘Labor does not get what it is worth. 

‘That is the cause of poverty.” 

And here is a principle which under- 
lies the whole labor movement —a 
principle which when granted, must 
ultimately lead to Socialism. 

After this conclusion, to which every 
Socialist will agree, and which is after 
all a conclusion of the very first import- 
ance, the editorial goes on to say: 

“Tabor does not get what it earns because we 
tolerate monopoly — private ownership of the 
nation’s natural resources, private ownership of 
its highways and private ownership of public 
utilities of all kinds.” 


This conclusion, though less scien- 
tific than the Socialist principle, and 
inferior to it in every way, is yet a very 
broad one, and if properly stretched 
would include every Socialist proposal. 
‘Public Utilities” is an expression 
with all the advantages as well as the 
disadvantages of vagueness. 

Look for a moment at some of the 
achievements of the Hearst papers ;— 
their exposures of public frauds and 
crime, their thorough-going American 
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policy, the striking and brilliant literary 
ability with which everything is ex- 
pressed, the spirit of optimism and 
belief in human nature which underlies 
all; the scathing rebukes dealt out to 
such men as President Baer and ex- 
Speaker Reed. In all this they excel 
anything that we can possibly expect 
from the able and courageous, but 
poverty-stricken Socialist press., 

There is an individual and social 
morality that exists only as an out- 
growth of Socialist philosophy. Such 
a morality is to be seen in all of the 
editorials of The Evering Journal; the 
editor, Mr. Arthur Brisbane so brilli- 
antly points a moral to the men and 
events of the day. All this is applied 
Socialism of the highest and most ser- 
viceable kind. It is perhaps the best 
way to prepare the ground for a social 
program. Readers who have never 
given a thought io any social problem 
may be stirred and led by the splendidly 
sympathetic editorials on waiters, on 
office women or the postmen. With 
not a single false note they lay bare 
the life problem of these people, so that 
the most obstinate reader cannot fail to 
see what it is and to be stirred to an 
intelligent sympathy with them. None 


but a Socialist pen would draw such 
pictures. 

Look at the policy of the papers ! 
It is noticeable that the plank ‘‘Destroy 
the Criminal Trusts’ has not appeared 
for many weeks. This is the most 
unintelligent and confusing doctrine that 
the papers have indulged in and evi- 
dently was inserted at the order of the 
business manager and against the advice 
of the editors. The main principle 
which runs through all the editorials and 
is insisted upon on every occasion is that 
the only remedy for existing evils is in 
the ballot box. It is only once in a 
very long while that the ballot box is 
made synonymous with a Democratic 
vote. 

We have been speaking almost en- 


‘cal help to the people. 
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tirely of the editorial policy of these 
papers; but the editorial policy also 
permeates their news columns. It is 
well known that the news of the modern 
newspaper is received either by tele- 
graph or telephone, and is entirely re- 
written at the office. Of course this 
work is handed over to the less capable 
and less well paid members of the staff, 
and is not so consistently and ably 
done as the main editoria’s on the back 
sheet, but the tendency is all in the 
same direction. In the news column 
there is no question that mathematical 
accuracy is lacking and that the presen- 
tation of the news is more hurried than 
conscientious. It is evident that those 
who are doing the writing have not as 
clear-cut Socialist principles, as many 
might desire. Itis equally evident that 
the paper is not devoted exclusively 
to the teaching of the Socialist doctrine. 
Nor would this be desirable. Intelli- 
gent comment on the social news of the 
day is one of the functions of the 
modern paper. Other functions are to 
amuse, to educate, and to lend practi- 
In news 
columns, as in editorials, the Hearst 
papers are not scientifically Socialist ; 
they do not present a complete case 


for Socialism or the working class; 
they are not absolutely logical, but 
they are in every phrase and every line 
and every work intensely and thoroughly 
human—and entirely devoted to Amer- 
ican ideals and the American people. 


[Regarding Mr. Hearst as either a 
seeker for money or a seeker for fame, 
one cannot view him in quite the harsh 
light one would were he considered 
merely as a teacher of false economics. 
In whatever light we may look upon 
him, however, we are forced to ac- 
knowledge that the trend of public 
opinion is moving rapidly toward 
Socialism, when it is generally admitted 
that the Brisbane editorials sell the 
papers. H.G.W.| 


HE J atssez-fatre doctrine is the 

ideal reflection of the political 
revolution that ushered in the Nine- 
teenth Century. The state was to be 
limited strictly to the ‘‘essentials”’ of 
government—the so-called preservation 
of public peace, health and morality ; 
the individual was to be ‘‘let alone”’ to 
cleave out a path for himself in a world 
of conflicting forces. Capitalism grew 
apace and broke out into ‘virulent 


and oppressive individualism’’ which 
rendered public peace, health and 
morality, alike incompatible with a 


continuance of this doctrine. The 
erstwhile dazssez-faire doctrinaire broke 
back to cover and assisted the State, 
under the stress of sheer self-preserva- 
tion, to put a bridle into the mouth of 
this monster he had helped to unchain. 
Then came that vast body of statutes 
and regulations—factory laws, trade 
restrictions, etc.—so prominent in Eng- 
lish and continental European legisla- 
tion, and to a very much less extent in 
the United States, all aiming at the 
domestication of the monster in order 
to avoid the necessity of killing him. 
This movement toward state control or 
regulation of enterprises impliedly 
private perhaps reached its climax in 
that insular ‘‘ workingman’s paradise,” 
New Zealand. 

Those Socialists who point out such 
acts of legislation as an exemplification 
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of the practicability of Socialism afford 
an example of stragglers who have 
unwittingly strayed into the camp of. 
the enemy. 

Where do we stand in this long- 
drawn-out controversy, which in the 
last analysis, is a question of state sover- 
eignty or individual sovereignty ? We 
belong on the side of the individual 
and not upon the side of the ‘‘ State.” 
We lean, if I may be permitted to 
stretch a point, to the Jazssez-faire 
side. We rather are disciples of Rous- 
seau, Voltaire and Jefferson than fol- 
lowers of John Bright or Premier Sed- 
don. The whole tendency of recent 
legislation, which Benjamin Kidd says 
is a *‘tendency to equip at the general 
expense the lower and weaker against 
the higher and wealthier classes of the 
community,” or in other words an 
attempt to secure social equality by 
artificial means, this whole tendency is 
from us and not with us. Yet so 
persistently does this tendency fasten 
itself upon the Socialist movement, so 
deeply has it interpenetrated the con- 
sciousness of many who speak and 
write for the Socialist cause, that 
almost the total array of opposition is 
against zf and not against ws. What a 
stimulus the Socialist m vement would 
receive; how its latent possibilit.es 
would be developed, if only by some 
means we could inveigle our opponents 
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into attacking Socialism and not this 
bogie man of straw! 

Broadly speaking, State interference 
in private enterprises, recognized as 
such by law, arises from the necessity 
under the pressure of capitalism for 
governmental (not social) self-preserva- 
tion, and its tendency to manifest itself 
in behalf of the ‘‘ lower” and ‘‘ weaker”’ 
against the higher and wealthier classes 
of the community, springs from a 
large body of humanitarian feeling 
which is the special product of our 
times. 

And there is the ideological side of 
this movement; thoughts have been 
born out of it to find for it a rational 


sanction. What is the fundamental 
concept that has grown from. this 
movement? This concept is that 


present social inequalities arise from 
innate individual differences hastening 
to their logical outcome through lack 
of intelligent public control. It says, 
primitively the strong man is strong 
because he is strong ; the weak man is 
weak because he is weak. These are 
expressions of innate differences be- 
tween persons and all legislation must 
be gauged to fit this immutable fact. 
The function of state is to lift up the 
weak and restrain the strong—to legis- 
late equality into existence, as far as 
possible, and afterwards to maintain 
this equality by means of wise and far- 
reaching acts of legislation. ‘‘Weak- 
ness” excites its sympathy; ‘‘strength’’ 
stirs up its anxiety. Its mode of 
development is fostering care for the 
weak man and restrictions for the in- 
ordinately strong. Its ideal is man 
made perfect by perfect laws. Its 
direction is unquestionably towards 
paternalism. 

When the Socialist orator stirs the 
sympathy of the audience for the down- 
trodden, helpless laborer and speaks of 
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the duty of the government to ‘‘pro- 


vide” employment, to ‘‘ provide” 
homes and proper nourishment, to 
‘‘provide”” education, etc.; when he 
compares the State to the loving 


mother who gives special care to the 
weakling because the able-bodied son 
can shift for himself ; when he cries for 
the curbing of ‘‘unrestrained individ- 
ualism” he is giving  rationalistic 
sanction to a movement that has very 
little if anything in common with 
Socialism. The prevalence of such 
ideas is so common among those work- 
ing for Socialism that further allusion 
to them is unnecessary. 

Such notions are utterly shocking to 
the spirit of Socialism. That all 
succeeding generations of humanity are 
condemned to a sempiternal recru- 
descence of maladjusting forms of in- 
dividualism it rejects with horror. 
That there exists in nature any 
necessity for such artificial makeshifts 
as ‘‘equipping”’ one part of society 
against another part it repudiates with 
contempt. That there is anything in 
the normal unfolding of individuality 
that needs restraining it cannot admit. 
That governmental care and favoritism 
and governmental ‘‘ providing” can 
act in any way but derogatory to the 
recipient is contrary to its whole 
philosophy. Its main attack is directed 
against such ‘‘equipping,”’ such ‘‘pro- 
viding,” such statutory favoritism. It 
is exactly this governmental paternal- 
ism that has helped so much towards 
equipping a favored class with social 
forces that well-nigh render its position 
impregnable. Stripped of the favorit- 
ism of law and the resultant powers of 
precedent and tradition how long would 
capitalism last? Scarcelyaday. Like 
the old doctrine of  Jatssez-faire, 
Socialism teaches that the individual 
will work out his destiny best with the 
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least possible intervention of personal 
authority in the shape of an organized 
governmental officialdom ; but it adds, 
he must work it out environed in his 
true social relationships. This ad- 
denda is the heritage of the Nine- 
teenth Century so rich in sociological 
discoveries. 

The pernicious error that social 
inequalities have their source in the 
person, which is the corner-stone of all 
individualist air-castles, thanks to evolu- 
tion, has received its eternal quietus. 
Thought is at last relieved of this 
incubus that gave to theology its 
doctrine of total depravity and to politi- 
cal economy its topsy-turvy notion that 
social institutions are the outgrowths of 
individuals. Individuals are the out- 
growths of social institutions, is the 
final dictum of science. We are pro- 
ducts ; our personal abilities, disabilities 
and proclivities are products having 
their roots in social inter-relationships, 
past and present. Economic conditions 
are the soil whence we draw our materi- 
al and moral nutriment. Life is a unit. 
Human life is a dynamic unit manifest- 
ing itself in unequal forms because of 
the unequal distribution of moral and 
physical nutrimentin the economic soil. 
A change of economic base would 
entail corresponding changes in the 
manifestations of personal character. 
Life’s manifestations in dissimilar forms 
may be broadly classified as variegation 
and inequality. Variegation is innate, 
and arises from the fact that life cannot 
duplicate itself. Inequality is economic, 
and is subject to change or disappear- 
ance. Two trees of different degrees 
of thriftiness represent the same quality 
of life expressing itself under unequal 
conditions. Had the conditions been 
equal the trees would have still displayed 
variety, but their dissimilitude could 
not have been expressed in terms of 
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equality. Inequality is not the natural 
variegation of human life; it is the 
existence of different classes on different 
economic planes; it is social stratifica- 
tion. The common human life growing 
from a common economic root may 
blossom into myriad varieties of being, 
but it cannot manifest itself unequally. 
How can it? 

Such is the revelation of the evolu- 
tionary sciences. Such is their glory 
and triumph. They come into the 
domain of thought, like the chemist to 
his laboratory, prepared to handle 
social problems as quantitive and 
qualitative entities. They proclaim 
social inequalities the outgrowths of 
social systems; behind these pheno- 
mena they find the economic cause; 
the spiritual laboratory is completed ; 
henceforth character and happiness 
may be treated as reducible social 
quantities. 

How does Socialism regard the in- 
equalities manifested under the capital- 
ist system? It regards capitalism as 
the manifestation of a social favoritism 
which bestows social power on te 
capitalist class through the operation 
of the brutal law of commercial selec- 
tion. With the individual it has no 
quarrel; it is against this social favorit- 
ism that must necessarily operate 
through this brutal economic law that 
its attack is directed. There is nothing 
in individual character, per se, that it 
condemns or fears; it is the economic 
necessity that bestows all social powers 
on the commercially selected that it in- 
veighs against. The ‘‘ weakness” that 
the humanitarian so much deplores is 
not individual weakness, as he sup- 
poses, but it represents a deprivation of 
social power. The ‘“‘strength”’ that 
gives him so much anxiety represents 
a monopoly of social power. .Capital- 
ism is not ‘‘ unrestrained individualism,” 
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as he would have us believe, but rather 
it is economic idolatry. It is the stub- 
born refusal of men to exercise their 
economic functions in order that they 
may bear them as gifts to their gods. 
The Pantheon of Commerce is the last 
citadel of superstition. The Socialist 
is an iconoclast. 

All that is needed is a recognition of 
relationships that actually exist. Com- 
mon wants have bound us inseparably 
together. The property of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company bears a vital relation 
to me and I bear a vital relation to it. 
My birth, to the full amount of my con- 
sumptive capacity to use oil, adds a 
value to it. It furnishes me with a 
living necessity. This necessity was 
begotten by the same civilization that 
gave it utility. I am entitled to an 
interest in this property exactly com- 
mensurate with the value my existence 
gives it. The same is true of every 
other person in the scope of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company’s influence. Con- 
jointly our existence gives it all the 
value it possesses. The value is really 
not in the property but in our neces- 


sities; for all value or wealth is the. 


social power to command service, and 
only through my wants are others able 
to command me. Consequently we 
created all the value that exists in the 
Standard Oil Company’s holdings. 
That value is ours. It began with our 
first wants, it will cease with our last. 
Cannot be recognized in fact? The 
same is true of every enterprise that 
supplies the general demand. Our 
consumptive capacities are the social 


values that constitute what is called 


capital; our productive capacities are 
our private title to all we create. The 
civilized being, through wo fault of his, 
is heir to civilized wants and necessi- 
ties ; each of these wants or necessities 
constitutes a definite social value that 
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inevitably materializes into the great 
productive and distributive properties. 
What is wanted is a change to an 
economic base that will not require the 
transference of the ownership of these 
vital social values. 

There is another relationship. The 
farmer raises wheat; for himself? No. 
He cannot subsist on wheat alone; for 
the market. The manufacturer (or 
rather his ‘‘men”) makes baking 
powder also for the consuming public, 
because baking alone cannot sustain 
existence. It is the consuming public 
in each case that is to use the products 
and it is the consuming public that 
gave them existence by originating the 
demand for them, and it also pays for 
the producing of them. The producers 
in each instance have no further inter- 
est in the products than obtaining a 
livelihood from their production. 
Their sufficiency, continuity and purity 
are all problems that vitally concern the 
consumer. Even the price is as vital 
to him as to the producer. Yet the 
producer refuses to recognize this fact 
and stoutly maintains that he is con- 
ducting a private business—working 
for himself. The wholesome truth 
that social evolution is forcing upon us 
is that nowadays no man can work for 
himself. Should the consuming public 
withdraw its patronage from these men 
their means of livelihood would be cut 
off. Their only alternative, could they 
survive the ordeal, would be to actually 
work each for himself as did his ancient 


prototype, the primitive savage. But 
at what fearful sacrifices! Not only 
would they lose leisure, literature, 


luxury and love, but security of person 
and the opportunity to choose a 
specialized employment, which is the 
economic expression of individuality. 
There then is a natural relation be- 
tween the consumer and the producer: 
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cannot this relation be recognized in 
fact? The consumer has a right to 
see to it that the producer does not 
mix alum and ammonia in his daily 
fare, squander the means and oppor- 
tunities of production in useless com- 
mercial strife, or limit production by 
imposing a condition of organized 
poverty. A close analysis of the 
question reveals the relation that exists 
between consumers and producers to 
be a relation that has already been 
established in the political and juridical 
fields; it is a well understood relation 
outcropping in economics; it is the 
relation of constituents and representa- 
tives. It is but a further extension of 
the Democratic principle that we should 
exercise sovereign power over all inter- 
ests that in any way affect our lives. 
It is just as urgent that each individual 
secure representation in the manifold 
processes of production as in the mani- 
fold processes of law. It is just as 
vital to the well being of each and 
every one of us that we make respon- 
sible to us the man who makes our 
coats as the man who makes our codes. 
The rise of the individual to the repre- 
sentative, democratic, relationship is 
the central feature of social progress; 
it foreshadows the ultimate attainment 
of complete sovereignty. The rise of 
man to complete sovereignty implies 
only the acknowledgment of social 
relations that actually exist. It implies 
the normal relation between the in- 
dividual and society. It implies the 
reduction of government to an instru- 
ment of service and the executors of 
the public will to a body of public ser- 
vants. It implies a full individual 
command over social forces. It im- 
plies the growth of all individualities 
from a common economic root, or 
social solidarity; for when every in- 
dividual is represented in every process 
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of production and law we grow from a 
common soil, which is the indivisible 
wealth of the material and moral world. 

The change of economic base im- 
plied in the simple recognition of vital 
social relations will render the individ- 
ual invulnerable to all future encroach- 
ments. It will give him a command 
over social forces never guaranteed to 
him before. Sovereignty over the 
processes of production implies the 
power to conserve them and lift them 
to their highest standard of efficiency. 
Ample wealth for all means ample 
wealth for each. Ample wealth for 
each means absolute social power for 
the individual; it gives him the key 
that opens all the gates to opportunity 
and the means to embark on any enter- 
prise of mind or soul. The maximum 
of service given to society means the 
maximum of service extracted from 
society. Asa producer I am society’s 
economic representative and execute 
its sovereign will. When I am acon- 
sumer society is my economic repre- 
sentative in the myriad processes of 
production: it is my servant; it lays at 
my feet its pleasures and treasures, 
and rushes to and fro to domy bidding. 
This is the economic norm; it compre- 
hends the norm of moral law. 

The stupenduous moral wealth of 
normal society can be dimly guessed 
when we comprehend the character it 
will give to the struggle for existence. 
The most vital activities rally to the 
preservation of self. In a world where 
self-centered activity isthe fraileconomic 
thread on which our lives are suspended, 
cunning, selfishness, brutal disregard 
of others, are the passport to success. 
Such traits have no value in a society 
founded on public service; only those 
qualities that make for efficiert public 
service are payable on presentation. 
When personal safety and security of 
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existence depend wholly on the purity 
and efficiency of public service the in- 
stinct of self-preservation will unerr- 
ingly enforce that condition, but in so 
doing it will transform itself into a new 
moral force—social self-preservation. 
Commercial selection will be replaced 
by social selection where each will cash 
himself at his social worth. The prin- 
ciple of representation, democracy, 
having broken into every industrial 
group, will forever put an end to the 
irresponsibility, the arbitrariness, the 
isolation, and the idiocy of ownership. 
The creative function, production, will 
receive the sanctification of service, 
and the currents of our being will rush 
joyously to feed the River of Life that 
flows forever from chaos to cosmos. 
One of the most far-reaching moral 
transformations will be the centering of 
all the social powers and functions in the 
individual, forming as they will in each 
person powerful springs of activity; for 
the social functions are the true roots of 
individual character, and social power 
is the essential element of liberty. 

The tendency toward state control or 
regulation of property that culminated 
in the New Zealand experiment is 
widely divergent in origin, issues and 
aims from Socialism. On the one 
hand we behold the political State 
forced by the encroachments of capital- 
ism to enlarge its functions and restrain 
its most active invaders; on the other 
hand we witness a revolt of the victims 
of capitalism assuming the proportions 
of a world-wide struggle for representa- 


tion in economic institutions like that. 


struggle for representation that gave 
us political democracy. In the first 
instance we behold an effort to secure 
more equal conditions by artificial 
means; in the second an intelligent 
movement toward that natural equality 
that flourishes on a common economic 
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soil, which soil is the indivisible wealth 
of the moral and material universe. 
The first says, man is selfish because 
he is selfish ; restrain selfishness, uplift 
weakness. The second says there is a 
cause for destructive selfishness, there 
is a cause for weakness; remove the 
cause and selfishness will find useful 
channels and weakness will upliftitself. 
The one mistrusts because it does not 
understand man. The other possesses 
that illimitable faith that rests on the 
terra firma of positive science. The 
two movements promise radically differ- 
ent results. A state gradually extend- 
ing its functions from above is con- 
tinually training a large class of officials 
to a consciousness of ‘* State interests,” 
while those outside of the charmed 
circle of official life have no such train- 
ing. The governing apparatus tends 
to an abnormal development. The 
State comes to mean to those in the 
private walks of life the organized 
officialdom, a something quite distinct 
and having distinct interests from them- 
selves, as is the case with the govern- 
ments of to-day. The organized 


officialdom not being necessarily a part 


of the social life is a parasite—a capital- 
ist—-of the worst kind. It may be 
actuated by the most _ benevolent 
motives; it may seek to uplift the 
‘‘weak,’’ restrain the ‘‘strong,’”’ but its 
presence is an excresence on the social 
life. The existence of such a State is 
a guarantee of the perpetuation of 
capitalism. It arrests the growth of 
the social organism. Political govern- 
ments extending their functions are by 
no means the same as society extend- 
ing its functions by centering them 
more and more .in the individual, its 
unit and representative. The encroach- 
ment of the political state into tke 
field of industry is a menace alike to 
capital and labor. It fetters capital 
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with intolerable restrictions and prevents 
it attaining its norm of efficiency and 
centralization. It legalizes labor's 
bondage by giving the working class a 
legal status. The increased security 
and bodily comfort it gives labor are 
indeed trivial compensation for labor’s 
loss of sovereignty. 

In a word the distinction between 
Socialism and the extension of the 
modern State toward the control of 
industry is that Socialism is the move- 
ment of the individual from below 
upward to the conquest of all the 
social functions and the _ reduction 
of government and the governing 
to instruments of service, while the 
extension of the modern State is a 
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movement downwards from above 
toward making the people instru- 
ments of governmental care. In its 


final aspect it is a question of indi- 
vidual sovereignty or the sovereignty 
of the State. And what is sov- 
ereignty? Sovereignty is control of 
social relations. State sovereignty is 
such control wholly or in part by the 
State. Individual sovereignty, element- 
ally, is the natural mastership of each 
individual over his or her social rela- 
tions; in the social structure this 
mastership assums an organic form. 
Individual sovereignty means govern. 
ment by constituencies ; it foredooms to 
extinction the last vestige of personal 
authority or officialism. 
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FREDERIC W. BURRY 


HAT product of Modern Civiliza- 

tion called Society is supposed 

to be first of all the patron of Art. It 

assumes this claim for itself, and as in 

most things, the people foilow suit 

yielding to the ‘‘leaders”’ of the social 
ranks every claim. 

In Society, what is not up to its 
peculiar standard of Art is excluded. 
Its conventions, its canons, its customs, 
are hard and fast. And its standard of 
Art gets as near as possible to what is 
not real, what is affected, what is 
artificial, what is a sham. All sugges- 
tions of labor, expression, appreciation, 
life, actuality, are tabooed in Society. 


It is an institution of veils and 
clothes—and a very aged and worn and 
wrinkled vesture it is, to be sure. 

An age of Art has always been the 
dream of poets-and the aspiring ones. 
This was the Golden Age, the Era full 
of promise and potentiality, that they 
could prophetically dimly see emerging 
out of the matrice of Time. An age 
of beauty, of harmony, when not only 
with words and sounds and pictures 
men should portray their ideals, but in 
the panorama of real life. 

In Society, Art is dead. Its worship 
of Art is idolatry ; for it (deliberately 
and purposely) mistakes the symbol 
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for the reality, the image for the thing 
signified. Society has no Heart, and 
therefore cannot understand Art. It is 
too mechanical, too mathematical—it is 
all technic, and no expression, no soul. 
In Society, Art is a matter of tags, 
labels, figures, numbers. 

Society has marble statues, but it 
understands not their meaning; it has 
books, but they are not interpreted ; its 
music also falls on unappreciative and 
deaf ears. 

Society has lost its Life. 

Grimly enough, the term Society is 
by general usage confined to the 
wealthy classes, the people of means 
and station; the great majority are the 
forsaken ones; they are _ outside 
Society. Very often, this is most 
literally the case, for if you have no 
money you are not wanted anywhere. 

This talk about the sacredness of 
property and the rights of capital 
seems absurd, when one is brought 
face to face with the actual state of 
affairs. If the text-books and laws do 
not assist the pursuit of happiness, it is 


difficult to see why we should cling to . 


them or reverence them. If rich and 
poor alike, in one way or another, 
are made miserable by the provisions 
and proportions of wealth, it 
surely time to make some kind of a 
change. 

Everywhere there is a lack of arpre- 
ciation; people’s senses are benumbed. 
The rich have things; but custom 
places screens and barriers in front of 
them. There is no possession without 
appreciation—and it is vulgar to 
appreciate; it is vulgar to be natural ; 
of course, art is artificial. 

Art must be of service vefore it can 
be worthy of our attention. Its mission 
is to raise our lives, to mould our 
character, to make us happier and 
stronger individualities. It is ever 


is 
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hand in hand with labor; the best Art 
is that which portrays existence. 

Those Artists (and I am using the 
word in the widest possible sense) who 
have come out of the beaten track of 
old schools, which had become marked 
with many of the false caprices of 
Society, have invariably been hooted 
by the conservative ones, even by the 
older artists themselves, who could not 
bear to see established precedents set 
aside so ruthlessly. 

The greatest artists portray Nature ; 
they are Realists, Impressionists. And 
how ungainly they and their work 
appear to the hot-house cultured scions 
of Society. 

True, in due time, Society ‘‘accepts”’ 
the ‘‘new schools’’—pretends to under- 
stand these ‘‘masterpieces of genius.’’ 
Heavens, it knows nothing—it neither 
understands the old or the new—it is 
all pretence! 

What an existence, to go on day 

after day, merely following with the 
tide — doing nothing, originating 
nothing ! 
The works of artists are of no account 
unless they impel us to create some- 
thing glorious, to give expression to 
our capabilities, in our own sphere. 

Artists are men whose souls cry out 
for a better life than the moribund 
average. They have ideals; and they 
give them expression in sculpture, 
painting, music, words—but Art must 
go further than this; it must become 
Incarnate. It must become Animated. 

Mental Expression is nothing with- 
out Physical Expression—to this it 
leads. Let us not mistake the shadow 
for the substance. True artists have 
a very practical message for the world ; 
they are reformers; and reformers are 
artists. 

Artists are heralds of the Future, 
And they also come with good cheer 
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and encouragement and incentive for 
Today. 

Those alleged artists whose work is 
kept severely within the prescribed 
limits of Society can only produce very 
inferior stuff. Art is preeminently 
nonconforming. To endeavor to fit it 
into the narrow moulds and grooves of 
Society is to produce an_ ungainly 
contortion. 

I am using the word Society as 
representative of the dominating 
thought—of those who hold the reins 
of action. With very few exceptions, 
the Others, though so numerous, follow 
‘nthinkingly, blindly, dumbly. 

So—in the past. But if ever people 
en masse were beginning to think, they 
are now. The atmosphere is charged 
with strong dynamic thought. Waves 
of alofty ambition and idealism are in 
the air. People are being aroused by 
the negative currents of wholesome 
discontent and the positive currents of 
human aspiration which are now en- 
circling the earth. Society from its 
centre to its circumference and very 
edge is being permeated with new 
thought. The concept of Oneness, 
with all that this suggests and signifies, 
is shattering the ridiculous walls that 
have imprisoned mankind. 

All things work together for final 
justice. Nature makes a virtue of 
expediency—a law of necessity. In 
her motherly ways, she adjusts and 
renews with as little friction as possible. 
Thus she moves by the law of 
evolution and attraction—everything 
gravitating towards more and more 
perfect harmony. 

From the formation of suns and 
planets to the petty mean actions of 
men in business this principle of 
attraction is the universal law. It is 
impossible to get out of the reach of its 
activities. For a season, man may 
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limit its working, but in the long run 
the cosmic principle of Justice cannot 
be cheated; the law of compensation 
forever holds sway. 

At periods, called epochs, there come 
what may be called days of Reckoning. 
Life is a system of tides, of arcs, of 
cycles; and there are times of special 
precipitation, of marked ascension or 
descension. 

We are now at the threshold of an 
epoch. Why just at this time we 
should be entering on any particular 
Era, of descension or ascension, it is 
not necessary here to enquire into. 
But that such is the fact is demon- 
strable. It needs no proof; it needs 
no wonderful clear vision to perceive; 
we have but to open our physical eyes 
and look. 

Of course, we are entering an Era of 
Ascension. Though, to be sure, there 
will be some distinguished catastrophes 
in the Social world, as there have been 
before when events took an extra whirl 
or revolution. Nothing serious will 
happen—and then you cannot say that 
national confiscations of dangerous toys 
and privileges are really catastrophes. 

After all, the pretty things that 
Society keeps to itself are not worthy 
of our envy. This Society-life is an 
entombed life. Always immersed in 
satiation, no want, no hunger—not 
even of the soul—O pitiable Society, 
we, against whom you slam your doors, 
envy you not. We at least live—you 
do not. 

Our efforts towards reform, then, are 
not directed with any purpose of taking 
your possessions from you. What you 
have got you are welcome to keep—it 
will not last long, anyway. What we 
are after are the resources of life; we 
want the gates of opportunity opened, 
and the key cast down the bottomless 
pit; we ask for, we demand, Freedom. 
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The things you have got, O self- 
appointed vicegerents of Nature’s 
bounties, great and fine as they seem to 
be compared to the poverty we the 
masses have been born and bred in, are 
but the merest intimation of the supply 
of the Earth, kept within its bowels, 
unborn, by your stupidity and greed 
and perversity. 

It is the exclusiveness of Society that 
keeps it so spiritually poverty-stricken. 
The shadow of the word ‘‘Mine” hangs 
like a pall over its haggard features. 
It is secretive, close, self-fettered, 
suspicious, full of hate. All the finer 
elements of human nature, love, open- 
ness, cheerfulness, naiveness, it knows 
not—these are vulgar. 

It may be said that the individual 
ought to concern himself with his own 
personal affairs, and not bother over 
the reforms of others, of communities 
and nations. But it is imperative for 
the individual to have social interests 
at heart; even from a selfish stand- 
point, his own happiness and progress 
requires this. The most secluded man 
cannot get away from the touch of the 
social elements; though, it is true, that 
we who are daily and hourly mixed up 
with the doings of civilization are the 
closest in contact with society. 

And then there is a glorious principle 
of solidarity in each personal heart that 
compels the energies of men, who ina 
degree recognize humanity’s true 
nature and mutual relationship, to be 
directed for world-wide objects. 

Artists work with this universal end 
in view. Their productions are works 
of care and attention, to last through 
centuries, to be recognized by all men. 
While a work of Art is not always 
designed with any intention to instruct, 
but is generally the spontaneous ex- 
pression of a soul that aspires, some- 
thing born because it had to be born, 
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what some would call a play of the 
emotions—nothing is so fraught with 
suggestiveness and interpretation as a 
work of Art. It is a mirror, an image 
of Life. Those despised emotions! 
And Artists are well known to be so 
emotional. But is not emotion the 
motive power—force, energy? Only 
to be complemented with intellectual 
guidance to express and create things ? 

In thus summing up a few principles 
of Art, I have not one only nor a few 
of the Fine Arts in mind; all that is 
excellent work, useful, ornamental, 
beautiful, mechanical, are here included. 

The work of man should have one 
purpose before it—the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Whatevertends to make healthy 
and strong characters is worthy of 
man’s time and attention. Work and 
the products of work should be alike 
interesting and serviceable. The end 
of materials is the formation of char- 
acter. Things are subject to decay 
and change—they are the shells, the 
envelopes—but character ever goes on 
progressing, unfolding, down the ages 
of infinite duration. 

Our surroundings, then, should be 
tepresentative of the real goal of exist- 
ence--the birth of character, of ever- 
expanding consciousness. Our hours 
and days need to be rvled by system 
and thought and concentration. 

People ought to stop in the midst of 
their eternal hurry, and ask themselves 
the meaning of things. Society and 
Art require interpretation. 

There can be no reform without 
interpretation. It is all very well fora 
certain class of reformers to look with 
disdain on the metaphysical and 
zsthetic presentation of life’s problems 
—talking and writing as they do ina 
strain that rings with the airs of 
desperation, destruction, despoliation— 
who seem to imagine that all social 
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requirements will be fulfilled if we only 
tear things down—for do they not say 
in so many words that a new and 
perfect social order will rise of its own 
accordance, if the present system is but 
overthrown? 

However, allowing a place in the 
sequence of evolution for the iconoclasts 
and pessimists, surely the most practi- 
cal ones are those who construct —who 
dissect and analyze, but only for the 
purpose of a more harmonious con- 
struction. Surely, the builders, the 
creators, are the scientific ones—and 
those whose work bears the stamp of 
material promise and surety. 

It is folly to overlook the value of 
the past and the present—for these are 
steps leading to the future. The most 
beautiful and useful things of life are 
born and reared in the midst of soil and 
darkness. 

The most practical reformer is one 
who is well-rounded, who would im- 
prove what exists, who is bent only on 
the destruction of barnacles and para- 
sites and impediments, who is prepared 
to make the most of things, in every 
possible way, whose creed is hope 
and not despair, who believes in all 
humanity. 

Therefore, we must be unbiassed in 
our minds, remembering that the race 
is growing. We must overlook the 
little vanities and make-believes—in 
ourselves and others. At the same 
time, we need not neglect any oppor- 
tunity of reminding ourselves or others 
of the now glaring imperfections and 
limitations of present-day existence. 
With all kindness and complacency, let 
us not become strolling saunterers in 
this journey of Life. 

People need more action. Society 
needs more action. Art needs more 
action. A general resurrection is the 
crying need of the hour. 
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Men—all men—enshrine multiplex 
and divers capabilities in their being. 
Give them  expression— expansion. 
Let things grow. Let them develop. 

The world requires to be opened out. 
The forces of life must be unfolded. 

Talk about expeditions, explorations, 
discoveries—we have it is true got 
something today, at the commencement 
of the twentieth century, far superior 
to the past dark ages; but the age of 
inventive genius is only beginning. 

Men’s forces are shackled — and 
mostly by self-imposed fetters. 

The earth is to be made glorious by 
the touch of Art. 

Tradition, authority, precedent, have 
been exalted to a place of infallibility. 
Men have been afraid to move on, 
afraid to trust the voice of their own 
intuitive convictions, afraid to follow 
their ideal, which is the product of 
inherited and acquired experience. 
And Art is the expression of ideals. 

A few have not been afraid. Though 
sometimes their mental creations bore 
signs of superstition, crudity, morbid- 
ity, they had a live faith in their ideals, 
and this was sufficient to make them 
do something that had an enduring 
impression. 

And the majority today are followers 
of these heroes and originators of the 
past. 

It will be a long time before those 
who lead in the vanguard of existence 
are in the majority, before the multi- 
tudes give birth to their inner powers, 
forever latent in them, only waiting for 
the magic influence of recognition to 
express themselves. But it will not be 
a long while before great numbers 
express their inherent capabilities more 
fully. We can today observe a 
marked display of human action. And 
the world is to be reformed and 
reconstructed by human action. 
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In humanity is the centre of Nature’s 
conscious power. Let a man only 
yield his soul’s testimony to the eternal 
fact of human creativeness, let him but 
have faith in himself, and behold the 
dynamic energies of the universe, his 
universe, his kingdom, are surcharged 
with additional potency. Nature has 
waited long ages for this creature man 
to ascend the throne of mastery and 
become a creator. 

Yes, the works of the departed 
geniuses are suggestions for all of us 
to go and do likewise—or rather to do 
according to our special phase of 
senius. A genius is one who does 
something well. All have this capacity. 
Faith and recognition bring it to the 
front. 

And shall we put off the creation of 
beautiful things until there is a sweep- 
ing social and national change? No; 
Art calls for immediate attention. 
Beauty is really an essential attribute 
of a created thing. Art is really the 
foundation of an ideal Society. 


Though our possibilities are limited 
by discordant circumstances, let us not 
forget that difficulties are always dis- 
guised opportunities. Was there ever 
anything great or glorious that was not 
conceived in the midst of apparent 
incompetence and even corruption? 
Have not men been made to achieve 
through the administration of sundry 
hard knocks and kicks and spurs? 

Without wasting too much time and 
energy, then, in angry declamations 
against things as they are, we cannot 
do better than make a virtue of neces- 
sity, thus following Nature’s invariable 
example, and remembering that there 
is always active a principle of com- 
pensation, proceed at once to make 
something of ourselves. 

While it is evident that there are 
going to be many speedy changes in 
governments and laws, it is also evident 
that the most advanced sociological 
theorists wi'l have to wait some time 
before their ideas are materialized. 
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Not that there is necessarily any dis- 
tress in having to wait; onthe contrary, 
when we see the upward trend and 
gradual improvement and reform, there 
is a keen delight in watching and aiding 
the development of society; one feels 
privileged in living at this unsettled 
time, and thus able to personally assist 
in the race’s unfoldment. 

We do not feel called upon to take 
any public hand in the social redemp- 
tion. But if we keep before ourselves 
our own ideals, trusting ourselves, mak- 
ing the little world just around us better 
day by day, we are doing well—we 
may extend our influence later—but 
surely it is something for a man to be 
a good example. 

The world is influenced by Charac- 
ters. The Exemplars are silent powers 
in the world. Yes, an Example is a 
most appealing sermon; it is a living 
testimony ; it is the strongest statement 
or affirmation ; itis the Word in flesh 
and blood. 

Art is the crown of Science—its 
eternal complement. Life, as it ap- 
proaches perfection, becomes a Science 
and a Fine Art. Our ideals are the 
moulding material, the creative material. 
They can be expressed in a measure 
today ; and we shall be able to do more 
tomorrow. Each act of expression 
opens out new possibilities. As we 
follow out our inner suggestions and 
inspirations, though they may be small, 
new ones are born. 

Life is here for Expression. 
the reason of existence. Expression 
inits ultimate is Art. Society is a unit; 
and the action of the personal means a 
move of the universal. A strong and 
definite personal move, a characteristic 
move, will create a marked world-wide 
vibration. Such activities are being 
made now—individuals are arousing 
their long-dormant energies; and thus 
there is a continuous mutual interchange 
of sympathy and encouragement—all 


that is necessary for renewed life and 
growth. 


This is 


TALK WITH HOBSON, the English Economist 


JOHN SPARGO 


{[Mr. John A. Hobson, the subject of the following ‘‘Interview,’’ is one of the best known 


and most influential of the younger school of Economists. He was born in Derby, England, in 
1858. In 1876 he obtained a scholarship at Lincoln College, Oxford University, and graduated 
with Honors four years later. He took up teaching for some time, and then, when the Oxford 
University Extension movement spread, he became one of its most popular lecturers. For a 
number of years he has been a frequent contributor to the leading English and American Reviews, 
and his published works form a small library in themselves. The following list does not pretend 
to be by any means complete, but it gives a good idea of his industry as a writer and the wide 
range of his thought: ‘‘ The Physiology of Industry’’ (written in collaboration with A. F. 


Mummercy) : ‘‘Problems of Poverty”’ ; 
of the Unemployed”’ ; 
“The Economics of Distribution,’’ etc. ] 


PROBABLY no living writer upon 

economic subjects, outside of 
the Socialist movement is so widely 
quoted by Socialists as Mr. John A. 
Hobson, the well-known English econo- 
mist. Two of the large number of his 
published works, ‘‘Problems of Poverty” 
and ‘‘The Evolution of Modern Capital- 
ism,” have been of inestimable value to 
many a Socialist propagandist. 

Almost a decade ago I heard Mr. 
Hobson deliver some of the lectures 
contained in ‘‘Problems of Poverty”’ in 
the centre of the tin-mining industry of 
Cornwall, England, under the auspices 
of the Oxford University Extension 
Movement. Incidentally, those lectures 
led to my becoming a Socialist. It is 
not an unusual thing for the pupil to 
rush ahead of the teacher. 

I had not seen Mr. Hobson from that 
time until recently, when in response to 
a kind and cheery note, I called upon 
him at his hotel here in New York. 
But during the years which had elapsed 
since I heard him in Camborne, I had 


“The Evolution of Modern Capitalism’’ ; ‘“The Problem 
“The South African War’”’ ; 


“John Ruskin’’ ; ‘“‘Studies in Imperialism”? ; 


followed his career with marked interest 
as was, perhaps, quite natural under 
the circumstances. When he joined 
my good friend and comrade, Herbert 
Burrows, and others, in the Ethical 
Culture propaganda at South Place 
Institute, London, I felt that it was but 
the prelude to his declaring himself to 
be a Socialist ; and when he and others 
took such a brave stand upon the Boer 
war issue, it seemed to me inevitable 
that they should join the Socialist 
movement, especially in view of the 
utterly demoralized condition of the 
Liberal Party. And I confess that I 
felt all the more disposed to esteem 
lightly sundry beatings and kickings 
which were administered to me in the 
sacred name of ‘‘Patriotism,” by reason 
of that expectation. But while I do 
not even now despair it must be set 
down that neither Mr. Hobson nor the 
others I have in mind have declared 
for Socialism. 

Hobson is forty-five, but looks older. 
A tall, spare man, slightly cadaverous, 
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with a strong accent, he looks like the 
typical Oxford man he is. One even- 
ing shortly after my interview with 
him, I dropped into Cooper Union to 
hear his lecture, ‘‘England’s Political 
Outlook,’’ and realized as never before, 
I think, the vast difference between the 
platform ‘‘style” of the two countries. 
I do not consider Mr. Hobson to be by 
any means an accomplished orator, 
though he is certainly a pleasing 
: peaker. 

I think the first question I asked Mr. 
Hobson, when we had_ exchanged 
greetings, was concerning English con- 
ditions. He looked dolorous and shook 
his head. ‘‘Everything is dead—worse 
than dead,” he said. ‘‘There is appar- 
ently no moral vitality left; probably 
never, and certainly not in my time, 
has such a state of absolute stagnation 
existed.”” When I suggested that the 
stagnation began with the Boer war, 
or the events immediately prior thereto, 
he replied that to him it had been 
apparent long before the war. ‘‘But 
the war was a great factor in the decline 
of moral sentiment and responsibility,’’ 


he said. ‘‘But I am strongly of opinion 


that a great awakening must come, 
and come soon. There must be a tre- 
mendous unemployed problem, a 
period of general depression, and that 
will stir things up a bit. Then the 
trades-unions, in view of the Taff Vale 
Railway decision, must, if they are to 
exist at all, take up independent poli- 
tical action. Their strength, as unions, 
as fighting machines, must depend 
upon their financial resources, and 
when those are not safe they will have 
no option but to enter politics.” 

“And what part will the ethical 
movement play in the awakening?” 
I asked him. In view of his posi- 
tion as one of the foremost leaders 
of the English Ethical movement, 
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his reply was decidedly interesting. 
‘“‘As a definite movement, the Ethical 
movement has not, in my opinion, 
much of a future before it,” he re- 
plied. ‘It is difficult to stir peo- 
ple with any deep enthusiasm upon 
such a comprehensive platform of 
abstract principles as properly belong 
to Ethical Societies. You need a nar- 
rower platform of specific propositions 
to do that. The societies have done 
and are doing good, especially among 
the various churches, but they are very 
insufficient.”’ , 

“But what of the Socialist move- 
ment?” I asked him and told him how I 
had expected him to declare himself a 
Socialist. ‘I don’t know whether you 
would label yourself a Socialist now,” 
I added. 

“No,” he said ‘‘to be quite frank, I 
doubt very much whether there is much 
hope for a definite political Socialist 
movement in England, or even in 
America. I don’t know so much about 
America, but speaking from general 
principles, I am not inclined to think 
that the Anglo Saxon people will take 
readily to Socialism of the ‘Contin- 
ental’ type. They are not built 
that way.”’ 

As rising out of that remark I asked 
Mr. Hobson why, in his opinion, in 
England and America comparatively 
few men of intellectual prestige, scien- 
tists, authors, artists, college professors 
and the like, identify themselves with 
the organized Socialist movement. 
“That's it,” he replied. ‘In Italy or 
in Germany for example it is very 
different. They are accustomed to 
more bureaucratic forms of government 
than are Englishmen or Americans. 
Rightly or wrongly, the conception of 
Socialism which obtains is that of a 
huge bureaucracy in which there would 
be no opportunity for individual 
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development or enterprise. Yes, I know 
that some Socialists disclaim any inten- 
tion of destroying private property in 
its entirety [this in reply to an inter- 
jected protest of mine in which I cited 
Kautsky, Bax and others], but why 
don’t Socialists make it clear? That’s 
where I quarrel with their methods. 
Why do they persist in publishing 
demands for the Socialization of every- 
thing when they only mean some things ? 
Why don’t they discriminate between 
things which can, and things which 
cannot, be privately owned with safety? 
There are, it seems to me, certain 
things, which are by their very 
nature unsafe in any other hands than 
those of the community, and certain 
things which are best left in private 
hands.”’ 

“In England at any rate,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘the Socialists are too rigid 
after the continental fashion, and 
they repel instead of inviting support. 
If only they were more tolerant and 
reasonable, more practical in fact, a 
strong alliance might be formed between 
them and the more progressive labor 
unions and the advanced radicals. Such 
a combination of forces might win upon a 
good programme of perfectly practicable 
proposals. In my judgment these forces 
could be got together upon a program 
including some measure of land nation- 
alization, government ownership of rail- 
ways, some measure for the security of 
trade unions, and, most important of all 
in my opinion, at present, government 
banking. Side by side with this a 
good sound municipal policy might be 
pursued.”’ 

‘‘ Yes,” he said in reply to a further 
question, ‘‘I am firmly convinced that 
some system of compensation must be 
agreed upon. Itis not only just, but 
expedient, also ; the great thing is to get 
control now.” 
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‘‘But,’’ I replied, ‘‘ would not that 
be perpetuating the essentials of 


the problem economically speaking? 
Bearing in mind Lord Avesbury’s 
criticism, would not the piling up of a 
vast deLt, covered by interest-bearing 
bonds, be most disastrous? ”’ 

“No, I think not. I have not yet 
fully investigated the matter, but I have 
an idea that the problem would solve 
itself. Suppose you take over all those 
great enterprises, the railways and the 
banks for example ; it seems to me that 
as these are the prime sources of present 
investment, by cutting them off ,as 
you would do, you would leave little 
scope for investment other than your 
own stock. Ifyou have taken a number 
of enterprises, socialized them upon a 
basis of compensation extending over 
say thirty years, when you have made 
initial payment the receivers must look 
for some form of investment. Where 
will they find it except in government 
stock? And I see no reason why the 
demand for safe investment might. not 
cause the interest to fall to zero—to 
become a minus quantity altogether.” 

“In away,’ I said, ‘‘ that reminds 
me of the trust theory of our friend 
Wilshire. I was rather surprised to seea 
letter from you endorsing his position.” 

‘‘Why, isn’t it correct that the essen- 
tial qualities of the trust system imply 
a growing unemployed problem on the 
one hand and an increasing difficulty to 
find profitable investment on the other?” 

‘‘Granted forthe moment. But what 
of his idea that the Morgans and Rocke- 
fellers finding that difficulty become 
greater and greater, will eventually 
‘hand over’ their holdings to society?” 

‘And why shouldn't they?” he 
asked. ‘‘Come, now, what reason is 
there against the idea? Why, only the 
other day, at Columbia, I was told of a 
great capitalist who said he’d be glad 
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tc be rid of his holdings. Is there a 
good reason why he should not be 
believed ?”’ 

‘‘There never has been a ruling class 
in the world that voluntarily surrendered 
its power,” I said, ‘‘even when it was 
no longer profitable. The deep-seated, 
universal love of power seems to me a 
sufficient reason.” 

‘‘Yes’’—this with emphasis. 

‘‘Then again,’’ I said, ‘‘there is Wil- 
shire’s idea of the inevitability of a 
near-at-hand collapse of Capitalism and 
its supercession by Socialism. Does 
this seem sound to you? Does it not 
seem that nothing is ‘inevitable’ in this 
connection? I mean, that the coming 
of Socialism must depend upon the 
necessary preparedness of the people 
politically.” 

“Yes, I think that is so. But, then, 
you know, I don’t look for what you 
call Socialism. It is a complex prob- 
lem. Side by side with the great con- 
centration of the various industries, 
new industries are constantly spring- 
ing up. And, as I have said, these 
ought to be encouraged as private 
enterprises.” 

“But to get right down to my pre- 
vious question,” I said, ‘‘is there any 
reason, apart from the will of the 
people—their political preparedness— 
why Capitalism might not change its 
venue, so to say ? Just as the economic 
centre changed in modern times from 
Portugal to Holland, and from Holland 
to England, it seems now to have 
shifted to this country. Might it not 
again shift almost at any time, to 
Africa, for instance, where there is a 
plentiful supply of cheap, virile Bautu 
labor ?”’ 

‘“‘There are certain important differ- 
ences in the conditions,’’ said Mr. 


‘to say where monopoly begins. 
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Hobson, ‘‘but it does seem to me per- 
fectly reasonable. And that is the 
danger of this Imperialist frenzy. I’ve 
touched upon the question in my recent 
book, ‘Imperialism: A Study.’ Just 
as the South of England as a network 
of resorts is parasitically feeding upon 
the rest of the country, so it is perfectly 
possible, I think, for things to develop 
so that we shall have a sort of Western 
parasitism in which America, and per- 
haps England and Germany, will exist 
by the exploitation of African or other 
labor.”’ ; 

‘“‘But, in that case, what of those at 
home ?” I acked. 

‘“‘Become the flunkeys and lackeys, 
personal attendants of the rich. With 
their press, their colleges, their libraries 
and so on, it would not be difficult to 
maintain their grip. Itis part of their 
business to control the press and other 
sources of public information, you 
know.” 

“Finally, Mr. Hobson, do you think 
the problem has been properly meas- 
ured yet—is there not a tendency to 
over-state the extent of Trustification ?” 

“Frankly, I don’t know. It is hard 
If you 
control, say, forty per cent. of the 
output in a given trade, you can largely 
influence prices, but if you control sixty 
per cent. your influence is correspond- 
ingly increased. It must be borne in 
mind,” he added, ‘‘that the problem in 
England differs somewhat in form from 
the problem here. There the control 
is direct, centered in the industry itself, 
while here it is largely done in a finan- 
cial way upon the Stock Exchange 
through a control of values.” 

Then, before I left, Mr. Hobson 
became the interrogator. But that is 
another story. 
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THE MAN WITH THE “DOUGH” 
W.E. P. FRENCH, Captain U. S. Army 


Inscribed to Edwin Markham in grateful regard for Taz MAN WITH THE Hon. 
Written after seeing Portrait of a Multi-millionaire. 


Yea, they bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders. 
Behold, the hire of the laborers who mowed your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth out. 


Bowed by the weight of millions filched by fraud 
And law of Might from Labor’s scanty purse, 
Distilled by covetous and grasping greed 
From out the very life-blood of the poor, 
From strong men’s sweat, from women’s work and tears, 
From toil of children wan and white from want; 
Coldly aloof from those he wrongs, he stands, 
And, leaning on his blood-bought bonds, he leers 
Upon the cheated people he has robbed 
Of their vast birthright. Where his heart once beat 
A petrifaction hard as adamant 
Defies the sword of Justice, ‘‘ dulls the edge 
Of husbandry,” and turns kind Pity’s tears 
As the eternal rocks turn summer’s rain. 
In the domed chamber of his sordid brain, 
Where noble thoughts should father kindly deeds, 
The worm of avarice breeds in the dark, 
The gold-bug burrows, keeping watch and ward 
Over the modern pirate’s buried hoard. 
Those hard eyes glitter with gold’s yellow gleam; 
Those ears are deaf save to the chink of coin 
Or rustle of the mortgage on our Land; 
That covetous, set mouth is dumb, except 
To voice accursed Mammon’s cruel creed; 
That white right hand rapes millions from the poor, 
The left, reluctant, gives a thousand back— 
In what ? In charity? Oh, no, fond fool! 
’Tis but a trick of the great juggler’s art, 
That, watching how he sfends his ill-got gains, 
We may not notice quite how much he Zakes. 
The soul behind that smiling, crafty mask 
Is birth-marked with the dollar’s sordid sign. 

* * * * * * 
What father bred this bloated thing that hugs 
To its cold breast a nation’s looted spoil ? 
What mother bore this mangered dog who growls 
Fierce menace o’er the piles of plundered wealth 
For which he gave no just equivalent, 
And which he cannot eat or drink or take 
With him to Hell, since even thread of gold 
Will not sew pockets on dead Dives’ shroud ? 
His sire’s name is Human Greed, his dam’s 
Extortion; Cupidity, not Cupid, read their bans, 
And Usury’s High Priest made this twain one, 
The sacred edifice where they were wed, 
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The Church of the Most Holy Golden Calf. 
The child, begotten in fierce lust of gold, 
Was suckled on the full-fed dugs of craft, 
Rocked in the cradle of false pride of wealth, 
And taught to fold his baby hands in prayer 
To triune God of Fraud and Force and Fear. 


* * * 


* * * 


The laws that make for poverty make wealth, 

And rob the many to enrich the few. 

We made this man and made his plundered dupes ; 
Ours is the fault; he is our handiwork, 

As much our brother and as much our shame 


As that disfigured, crushed 
That stoops its brutal face 
* * * 


and outraged thing 
above the hoe. 
* * * 


Looking upon this face, I seem to see . 


A monstrous python, fetid, 


swollen, foul, 


Gorged with the substance of ten thousand men, 
And crushing in its merciless, slow coils 
A Goddess, on whose fallen cap I read 


The torn and blood-blurred 


legend—Liberty. 
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An act of injustice must always shake the 
confidence a man had in himself and his 
destiny ; at a given moment, and that generally 
of the gravest, he has ceased to rely upon him- 
self alone; and this will not be forgotten, nor 
will he ever again be wholly himself. He has 
confused and probably corrupted his fortune by 
the introduction of strange powers. He has 
lost the exact sense of his personality and of the 
force that is in him. He can no longer clearly 
distinguish between what is his own and comes 
from himself and what he is constantly borrow- 
ing from the pernicious collaborators whom his 
weakness has summoned. An act of injustice 
is almost always a confession of weakness. 
He who commits an unjust deed that he 
may gain some measure of glory, or preserve 
the little glory he has, does but admit that 
what he desires or what he possesses is 
beyond his deserving, and that the part he 
has sought to play exceeds his powers of loyal 
fulfillment. 

Our entire moral being, our mind no less than 
our character, is incapable of living and acting 
exceptin justice. Leaving that, we leave our 
natural element ; we are carried, as it were, 
into a planet of which we know nothing, where 
the ground slips from under our feet and all 
things disconcert us; for while the humblest 
intellect feels itself at home in justice, and can 
readily foretell the consequences of every just 
act, the most profound and ;enetrating mind 
loses its way hopelessly in the injustice itself 
has created, and can form no conception of the 
results that shall ensue. The man of genius 
who forsakes the equity that the humblest 
peasant has at heart will find all paths strange 
to him ; and these will be stranger still should 
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he overstep the limit his own sense of justice 
imposes ; for the justice that soars aloft, keep- 
ing pace with the intellect, creates new boun- 
daries around all it throws open, while at the 
same time strengthening and rendering more 
insurmountable still the ancient barriers of 
instinct. The moment we cross the primitive 
frontiers of equity all things seem to fail us ; one 
falsehood gives birth to a hundred, and 
treachery returns to us through a thousand 
channels. If justice be in us we may march 
along boldly, for there are certain things to 
which the basest cannot be false; but if injus- 
tice possess us we must beware of the justest of 
men, for there are things to which even these 
cannot remain faithful. As our physical organ- 
ism was devised for existence in the atmosphere 
of our globe, sois our moral organism devised 
for existence in justice. Every faculty craves 
for it, is more intimately bound up with it than 
with the laws of gravitation, of light or heat ; 
and to throw ourselves into injustice is to 
plunge headiong into the hostile and the un- 
known. All that is in us has been placed there 
with a view to justice; all things tend thither 
and urge us towards it; whereas when we 
harbor injustice we battle against our own 
strength; and at last, at the hour of inevitable 
punishment, when, prostrate, weeping and peni- 
tent, we recognize that events, the sky, the 
universe, the invisible, are all in rebellion, all 
justly in league against us, then may we truly 
say, not that these are, or ever have been, just, 
but that we, notwithstanding ourselves, have 
continued to remain just even in injustice*.— 
Maeterlinck. 

*From essay on The Mystery of Justice in 
The Buried Temple. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


1.—THE SPARTANS AND THE HELOTS. 


OCIALISM recognizes that society 
is split into two horizontal strata 
consisting of those who own the earth 
and its fullness and those who do the 
work. This situation, of course, is 
neither new nor peculiar. Itis found in 
many lands and ages: in the relation of 
master and slave, of Jord and serf, of 
capitalis‘-employer and wage-earner, 
of the ‘‘ House of Have and the House 
of Want.” It is typified by the picture 
of the Old Manof the Mountain sitting 
astride the shoulders of Sinbad the 
Sailor. 

The explanation for this relationship 
is simple. Men purely selfish prefer 
that others shall toil that they may 
enjoy. They are entirely willing that 
bread shall be eaten in the sweat of the 
face provided they may do the eating 
while the other man does the sweating. 

Between two such classes there is, of 
necessity, an irrepressible conflict of 
interests. Whether this conflict as- 
sumes the form of open strife depends 
upon circumstances. Sometimes, as 
under the slave system that existed in 
the Southern States, the grip of the 
master upon the slave was so irresistible 
that open war seemed vain. Some- 
times the conflict in int2rests is so care- 
fully veiled that but few, comparatively, 
of the disinherited realize that it exists. 
Illustrations of the latter are afforded 


THE CLASS WAR IN HISTORY 


PROFESSOR THOMAS WILL 


by.the western farmer and the trusts 
and monopolies which exploit him while 
he enthusiastically votes their ticket; 
and by the wage-earners in American 
manufactories who assume that their 
capitalist-employers are conferring upon 
them a special favor by furnishing them 
work. 

One of the most striking examples 
which history affords of the conflict 
between classes is that of the Spartans 
and the Helots. 

About 1104 B.C., occurred the Dor- 
ian Migration. By this a powerful 
people invaded the Peloponnesus and 
conquered the native inhabitants; one 
of these groups of conquering Dorians 
was called Spartans. 

Some of the aborigines submitted 
more readily than others and were ac- 
corded comparatively mild treatment. 
They were called Periceci, or dwellers 
roundabout. They retained their lands 
but paid tribute to the conquerors. 

Other of the native peoples resisted 
to the bitter end. When finally con- 
quered they were reduced to acondition 
of serfdom and like the Israelities in 
Egypt, their lives were made bitter 
by hard bondage. They were called 
Helots, meaning, probably, captives or 
prisoners. They were made state pro- 
perty. Like the medieval serf, they 
were bound to the soil. Like the 
southern negro, according to the Dred 
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Scott decision, they had no rights which 
their masters were bound to respect. 
They were apportioned by the state to 
private individuals ; they tilled the soil 
and performed all kinds of menial 
labor. They were even required to 
fight in battle for their masters. Those 
who worked the land paid a fixed rent 
to their masters. They had no place 
in the constitution of the state and 
enjoyed no protection of life, liberty or 
property. Naturally the Helots hated 
the Spartans with an undying hatred 
and watched every opportunity to rise 
in revolt. 

Between these unhappy Helots and 
their lordly Spartan masters stood the 
Periceci, serving as a sort of middle 
class and buffer, and, like the middle 
class of today, aiding the ruling class 
in the work of holding the Helots in 
subjection. 

Another fundamental teaching of 
Marxian Socialism is that the industrial 
institutions of the country dominate all 
the other institutions; in other words, 
that all other questions are subordinated 
to the ‘‘ paramount issue”’ of bread and 
butter. This, again, is illustrated by> 
the institutions of Sparta. The domi- 
nant question in that city was how to 
hold down the Helots and maintain | 
them as a positive force engaged in 
feeding the community, instead of per- 
mitting them to convert themselves 
into a negative force for the destruction 
of the community. 

The Spartan answer to this question, 
formulated by Lycurgus, was to make 
of the State a purely military concern. 
Every other interest whatever was 
subordinated to the art of war. Women 
were taught that their highest glory 
was to be found in bearing sons who 
would die in battle for ‘‘their country,” 
z.e., for the continued dominion of 
their class. Weak and unpromising 
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infants were promptly destroyed by 
the State. Boys were taught that the 
chief end of man was to fight. Death 
in battle was glorious. To survive a 
defeat was ignominious, and to fly from 
the enemy was an inexpiable disgrace. 

The education of youth turned wholly 
on preparation for war. The boy was 
at seven years of age turned over to 
the State for training and, thereafter, no 
parental ‘leniency could shield him 
from the requirements of the discipline 
thought necessary for a _ successful 
fighter. Almost everything, save ath- 
letics, esteemed in the schools of today 
was ignored in Sparta. Physical train- 
ing was carried to the limit. To endure 
cold, boys wore the same clothing 
winter and summer. They slept on 
hard beds, ate coarse fare, and sub- 
mitted for no offence, and without a cry 
or groan, to castigations under which 
victims frequently dropped dead. 

Ethics, likewise, gave place to mili- 
tary necessity. The successful soldier 
must be able, on occasion, to forage 
and escape with his booty. For this 
reason the soldier boy was taught to 
steal, and was severely punished if he 
permitted himself to be caught. 

Probably because he recognized the 
weakening effect upon society of un- 
equal distribution of wealth, Lycurgus 
carefully excluded this condition from 
Sparta. Substantial equality of posses- 
sions among Spartans was, apparently, 
ensured ; and luxury was strictly for- 
bidden. Excepting the ephors, all, 
including even the kings, were required 
to eat at public tables spread with 
Puritan simplicity. So hard, in fact, 
was this fare that a luxurious Athenian 
who had seen it once declared that he 
now knew why the Spartan was so 
reckless of life in battle, for any 
sensible. man would prefer death to 
such diet. 


THE CLASS WAR IN HISTORY 


Conversation at these public meals 
ran largely on military themes, and 
nothing said was permitted to be 
repeated outside. 

The evil which Malthus feared mani- 
fested itself among the Helots as among 
the Israelites in Egypt. They multi- 
plied. Later, vast additions were made 
to their numbers by the conquest of the 
neighboring State of Messenia. After 
this the treatment accorded the Helots 
by the Spartans became more galling 
than before. Insult and odium were 
constantly heaped upon these helpless 
victims of war. Unusually bright and 
athletic Helots were carefully selected 
and—assassinated. A secret police 
force called the Crypteia, suggesting 
the regiment of young millionaires in 
New York City, was made up of young 
Spartans and employed in killing off all 
Helots who were regarded as danger- 
ous. Thucydides states that, on one 
occasion, the Spartans officially an- 
nounced that all Helots who had per- 
formed signal service for the Spartans 
in the Peloponnesian war should enter 
their claims and be rewarded with free- 
dom. The Spartan theory underlying 
this announcement was that ‘‘such as 
had the greatness of spirit to claim 
their freedom in requital of their merit 
must also be the ripest for rebellion.” 
About two thousand were adjudged 
worthy of freedom, led about in pro- 
cession, crowned with garlands as be- 
fitting those about to be set at liberty, 
and then—secretly murdered. 

That, in such circumstances, a class 
war should smoulder and, on the least 
opportunity for success, flame out is 
not strange. 

The first serious danger of a great 
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rising of the Helots occurred in 469 
B.C. Pausanias, a discredited Spartan 
leader, made common cause with the 
Helots and planned a “ general insur- 
rection of the serfs of Laconia and the 
massacre of the Dorian oligarchy.”’ 
His plot, however, was betrayed and 
his attempt failed. 

The second danger occurred in 464 
B.C. and resulted in an actual eruption 
of the social volcano. A great earth- 
quake shook down most of the buildings 
in Sparta, destroyed an enormous num- 
ber of lives and threw the State into tem- 
porary confusion. Now, if ever, was 
the time for these Gibeonites to strike 
the blow which should make them free. 
They arose: all Messenia as one man 
and much of Laconia. 

Never before had Sparta faced such 
a crisis. So great was her danger that 
she actually called upon her rival, 
Athens, for help. This servile war 
lasted ten years. At last the Helots 
were driven to bay, besieged in their 
stronghold and finally compelled to 
leave the Peloponnesus on promise 
never to return. 

The value of this history lies partly 
in the light it throws upon the present 
conflict, civilization wide, of interests 
when not of ballots or bullets, between 
the exploiters and the exploited ; and 
partly in the evidence it affords that 
slavery and true freedom can not sub- 
sist side by side. The chain that binds 
the slave binds also the master. The 
air polluted by servile breath carries 
the seeds of consumption to the vitals 
of the ruling class. ‘‘ Those,” said 
Lincoln, ‘‘ who deny liberty to others 
deserve it not for themselves and, under 
a just God, they can not long retain it.” 


HESE are interesting moments in 
the school-days of the human 
race in general, and the American 


people in particular. The Socialist, 
with his theory, has been a little ahead 
of his class, but, the method of Frcebel 
having been applied of late, a few 
object-lessons in economics have per- 
formed educational wonders. Ne 
Meat and Coal Trusts having insolently 
interfered with the material interests of 
the respectable middle class, and con- 
vinced them that the /azssez faire policy 
will no longer serve the majority, they 
have consented to apply themselves to 
the next lesson, entitled ‘‘Public Own- 
ership.” 
rallies round the banner of the prole- 
tariat for the final struggle, there are 
more object-lessons necessary to open 
its eyes to the anarchy of Capitalism, 
and not the least of these will be the 
manifold baneful consequences of the 
reckless destruction of American forests 
by the lumber companies. 

We need not consult a naturalist to 
learn of what vast importance forests 
are in the economy of our earth. While 
our sweat-shops are grinding out the 
lives of millions of slaves, the busy 
forces of Nature are at work in the 
mighty forest, conducting a process of 
absorption and assimilation and recon- 
structing the very foundation of terres- 
trial life. The forest is the foster- 
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However, before this class . 


mother of the field and the meadow. 
Its shade, its mosses, its network of 
fibrous roots retain the moisture from 
the heavens and regulate the flow of 
the streams that fertilize the lands. 
“Tt influences the humidity of the air 
and mitigates extremes of heat and 
cold.” It affords shelter for man and 
beast, for crops and dwellings. It 
yields gums, dyes, drugs, nuts and 
countless other products of inestimable 
value. And yet, with characteristic 
ruthlessness, our lumber companies 
sweep down our primeval forests as 
though they were cobwebs on the fair 
face of the earth. 

Of all the governments of our modern 
civilization, Germany was the first to 
recognize the importance of maintain- 
ing its forests, and today she is still 
far in advance of the other states in the 
study and practical appliance of the 
science of sylvaculture. Of course, we 
are not surprised that the administration 
of a nation which produced so great a 
naturalist as Alexander Humboldt and 
so great an economist as Karl Marx 
should merit this distinction. Through- 
out the empire, with a central office at 
Berlin, there are numerous schools in 


which young men are instructed and 


trained for positions as cultivators and 
wardens of the forests of the state. 
The courses in the forest academies 
include the studies of geology, botany , 
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natural philosophy, zoology, chemistry, 
mathematics, surveying, hydrology, 
drawing, etc. The length of the course 
ranges from two to five years. These 
training schools of forestry are con- 
ducted partly as separate schools, partly 
in connection with agricultural colleges, 
polytechnical schoo!s and universities. 
After passing the final examination, 
students are invariably required to serve 
several years as apprentice under exper- 
ienced forest officers before they are 
eligible for responsible positions in the 
government employ. The fact that 
nearly four hundred thousand of Ger- 
many’s most talented young men are 
engaged in this pursuit, shows of what 
importance the government considers 
the woodlands, and how profitable their 
careful, economical culture has proven 
to be. Forest fires, which yearly 
destroy vast tracts of American timber, 
are impossible in the German forests, 
forthe underbrush is periodically clear- 
ed away and serves as free fuel for the 
poor. The spread of diseases among 
trees is promptly checked and vermin 
exterminated. Trees are not felled 
until they have attained their fullest 
development, and a young sapling is 
substituted wherever an old giant has 
fallen. All work done and its exact 
results are minutely recorded, while 
associations of foresters /Forstvereine) 
stimulate the interest in the practical, 
experimental and theoretical pursuit of 
the’ work. The system seems to be 
complete. 

Other governments of Europe are 
also taking steps to check the disaffor- 
esting of theirrealms. Spain, however, 
has permitted the destruction of most 
of its woodlands, and to this cause 
certain historians have ventured to 
ascribe its political decadence. It is 
known that the disastrous droughts 
in China and India are largely the 
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consequence of the denudation of the 
mountain - sides which contain the 
sources of the rivers. 

In the United States, ever since the 
formation of a Forestry Association, 
feeble efforts have been made to retrieve 
somewhat the mischief done by private 
greed to the timber-lands of the Central 
and Eastern States, but, owing to the 
fact that the plutocrat is in no country 
so powerful as in the ‘‘Land of the 
Free,” little progress has so far been 
made; andas long as our present system 
of government prevails, there is small 
hope of much being accomplished. The 
wealthy anarchist who owns a whole 
tract of forest and the starving anarchist 
who hews down the thriving elm before 
his little cottage for a few cords of wood 
to keep him from freezing to death, 
are, by reason of their position, alike 
enemies of the public good. To the 
lumber merchant, who is in the business 
for all there’s to be made out of it, the 
most magnificent Sequoias of California 
represent only so many feet of lumber 
that may be converted into gold, though 
at the cost of some of the most beauti- 
ful monuments of antiquity this country 
has to afford the astonished tourist. 
Aye, we will not have long to wait for 
the announcement from the lips of one 
of these privileged vandals, that ‘‘God 
in His infinite wisdom has ordered the 
venders to convert the earth into a 
desert.” 

The nation can well afford to wait a 
few years before appropriating the coal- 
fields, those buried forests of past ages, 
but it cannot afford to let this work of 
devastation in its living forests go on, 
since it must take generations to repair 
the damage done by the ruthless axe of 
private cupidity. However, we may rest 
confident, that the officials heretofore 
elected by the Socialist party and those 
who will be elected in the near future, 
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will introduce and support measures 
tending to the protection of the nation’s 
woodlands. When the coming re- 
volution shall have restored to the 
people their rightful inheritance and 
these United States shall have become 
again a government by the people, then 
the question of forest reservation and 
forest culture will also find its solution, 
and in that day thousands of the 
children of our factory-slaves_ will 
regain their true manhood and woman- 
hood as aids out in the busy workshop 
of Nature. The menacing signs: 
‘‘Private hunting grounds, Trespass- 
ers will be prosecuted,” will, self-evi- 
dently, become obsolete, and there will 
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be hunting grounds for all, under 
restrictions. 

There is another aspect, above that of 
mere utility, in which we mustalso regard 
this all-important question of forest-pro- 
tection; but as to this, let those who 
have leisure wander in spirit through 
the groves of Italy with Ovid, through 
the woods of England with the boy 
Shakespeare, and through the forests 
of America with Bryant and young 
Washington, and they will learn to 
cherish and defend, as they would their 
own hearth-stone, the haunts where 
genius is born, where imagination is 
fed, and where deeds that move the 
world are inspired. 


PRE-HISTORIC REMAINS 


PROFESSOR H, J. DAvIES, Vale University 


IF it be true, as Gcethe says, that the 

man who knows no language but 
his native tongue does not know that 
well, it will readily be admitted that he 
who has never ventured outside his own 
town or country must be ignorant of its 
true condition and is an object of pity. 
He is not unlike the man who has never 
learned to read ; who knows nothing of 
history and has never peered into the 
past—‘‘ the rock whence we were hewn, 
the hole of the pit whence we were 
digged.”’ Fortunately the number of 
such people is growing less and less in 
these space-annihilating days; though 
it is not long since that I knew an old 
woman, a good, kind sol, who had 
never boarded the cars, and who, when 
shown a train, was filled with alarm and 
requested to be taken away. 


But what I want to point out, in 


introducing the brief descriptions that 


follow, is that for the man who can and 
will travel or read history scarcely any- 
thing can be so fascinating as the dis- 
covery and examination of some old 
document or remain, wherein, as it 
were, the spirit of the long-dead past is 
embalmed. All who love humanity 
will understand my feelings when I say 
that such a lot was mine last summer 
when travelling in England; and I am 
constrained to believe that for all who 
are interested in the evolution of social 
life out of a state of barbarism into 
what is now called civilization, such 
discoveries will always prove most fas- 
cinating, and, upon due reflection, 
scientifically important. In the year 
4000 A.D. our present physical and 
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mental condition will be full of a like certain characteristic ornaments and 

interest. But to our task. implements belonging, at least, to a 
The discovery was made by Mr. pre-Romanstage of civilization in Great 

Reddie Mallet, who had purchased a_ Britain. 

lot in St. Merryn, Cornwall, on which A number of scientists, including 

he had intended to erect a private Prof. Muller, Baring Gould, R. A. 
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This lot proved to be the site Bullen and others, were quickly sum- 
For during the work moned to the spot to investigate and 
if possible determine the significance of 
the discoveries. Meanwhile Mr. Mallet 
wisely and generously erected a museum 
instead of a private house in order the 
better to preserve the objects found on 


house. 
of a necropolis. 
of digging and prospecting for water 
the spade of a workman struck some- 
thing hard at a depth of fifteen feet, 
which proved to be a slate cist or chest 
containing, besides human remains, 
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his property for the purpose of anthro- 
pological study and further proposes to 
roof over a number. of typical cists zz 
situ to facilitate this object. Itis said 
that some fifty thousand of these cists 
abound in the neighborhood, which is, 
of course, only a guess, the actual 
number unearthed falling far, far short 
of that. But it is obvious that a neoli- 
thic cemetery of great antiquity and 
interest has been discovered, and as 
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Anthony to Tennor. Belonging to the 
later neolithic age is a large quantity 
of implements, celts or chisels, arrow- 
heads, beads, whetstones and flint 
knives, while to the early iron age (or 
bronze age?) belong the circular en- 
closures and supposed British huts in 
Bodennar Crellas. The stone circles at 


Boscawen and other places, probably 
anterior to Stonehenge, 1600 B. C., the 
pillars at 


barrons and monumental 


CONSTANTINE BAY AND ISLAND 


these ancient places are, one by one, 
laid bare, we begin to see with new 
vision the storied past more clearly and 
the culture and civilization entombed 
with them. 

The reader will gain a better idea of 
the importance of this antiquarian find 
if he be reminded that, similar finds 
have previously been made in Cornwall. 
Some of these are admittedly so ancient 
that the date is uncertain. Such are 
the hill and cliff castles, the holed stones 
and dolmans found all the way from St. 


Trenuggo and Trevear are undoubtedly 
of the stone age. The bronze age is 
witnessed in the discovery of daggers, 
buckles, pins, fibulz or clasps, long 
chisels or celts, spearheads, axes and 
swords found in Penzance and St. 
Michael’s Mount and in many other 
places. From this it is clear why Corn- 
wall and its neighborhood is the happy 
hunting-ground of antiquarians in search 
of pre-Roman remains. The reader 
may learn, in the Journal of the Royal 
Institute of Cornwall, vol. 5, of Roman 
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roads and of heaps of coins of the per- 
iod, as well as other objects of art, 
which have been found. To the above 
localities Harlyn Bay may now be add- 
ed, and accounted as among the most 
important on account of its antiquity. 

A description of the discoveries at 
Harlyn should include a general idea 
of the disposition of the land. The 
accompanying photo of Constantine 
Bay and Island will give a hint of the 
nature of the coast line. Harlyn Bay 
is one of the small inlets in which the 
North Cornwall coast abounds, and is 
contiguous to Constantine. The out- 
look seaward is grand, and the climate 
is unsurpassed. 

The soil, in which the various objects 
which are to be described were found, 
is within two hundred yards of the sea, 
and is curiously composed of three or 
four layers, which may be represented 
diagramatically as follows: 


j@ere eer e--n- 


wrereew ene - - -— 


The first layer, about fifteen feet, 
is composed of ordinary blown sand, 
is rather bright in color, and without 
particular interest so far as the search 
for relics is concerned. But under this 
there occurs a narrow strip of dark 
sand which proved to be a veritable 
mine, for in it bodkins of all sizes and 
materials, as well as curiously wrought 
fragments of worked rock and stone, 
have been discovered. Immediately 
under this narrow strip is the third 
layer, about four feet wide, in which 
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the cists or chests, and their interred 
remains, etc., were mostly localized, 
while at the lowest depth, rubble, or 
broken rock, was discovered in large 
quantities ; in fact, rubble seemed to 
be the foundation of the strata. As 
indicated in the diagram, the inclination 
of the burial ground is towards the sea, 
which has, according to some authori- 
ties, encroached on the Cornish cuast 
183,000 acres since Roman times, and 
Leland states that the distance between 
Land’s End and the Scilly Isles was 
formerly continuous and contained one 
hundred and forty parish churches and 
presumably as many villages. The 


extent of the Harlyn Bay cemetery 
has not yet been determined, but it is 
agreed that it is much greater than Mr. 
Mallet’s property, which covers about 
one-half to three-quarters of an acre. 
It is supposed to contain about 50,000 
cists, 


is not a_ verifiable 
statement at present. 

The first signs of 
the antiquarian im- 
portance of this lo- 
cality, which has 
been indicated above, 
were suggested, as 
ilready stated, when 
the workman’s spade 
struck the corner of 
a slate cist. He 
had already removed about twelve 
feet of blown sand. When the cist was 
opened, and further investigations in 
other parts of the same general field 
were made, it was found that the 
burials, though typical, were obviously 
very ancient. The photos will give 
a general idea of the situation. 
A somewhat mistaken idea of the 
cists, however, {s pretty certain to 
be gained from the pictures. Their 
entire length, in most cases, does not 
reach five feet, of which some eighteen 


but this 
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inches are comprised by the compart- 
ment to be observed at the upper or 
head end of each one. The sides and 
covering slabs are made of slate, evi- 
dently quarried in the neighborhood. 
The natives still use the slate in mak- 
ing walls, in roofing their houses, and 
for grave stones. 
The cists exist in 
two styles, square 
and round. The 
round cists also have 
two compartments, 
and were apparently 
used by families 
where parents and 
children had died and 
were buried together. 
They are generally 
simple in construc- 
tion, while the recti- 
linear type is rather 
more carefully set 
up. It has been no- 
ticed that the cover- 
ing slabs of the cists 
are most always in- 
clined at an angle 
of about 45°, and 
Mr. Bullen calls at- 
tention to Mr. Joly’s 
remark that the 
Turks use this 
method in burying 
their dead. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Mallet’s 
observations, too, 
the interments all 
point to the magnetic 
North, a remark- 


able coincidence, and inexplicable 
except by reference to the Pole 
Star or some other stellar 
index. 


The most interesting contents of the 
cists are the human remains. Here we 
have some important observations to 
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make in connection with the position of 
the skeletons, their probable state 
when interred, and the significance of 
the objects found buried with them. 
As regards position, it is obvious that 
the crouching attitude is the dominant 
one. Most of the bodies were doubt- 


AN OPENED CIST 


less doubled and the knees brought as 
near the chin as possible; they were 
also placed in their cists sideways. 
The remains thus discovered are in a 
very good state of preservation, the 
teeth in particular being exceedingly 
fine in shape, color and_ strength. 
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Most of the skeletons are practically 
in the same position as when in- 
terred, and that position was the one 
described ; but on the west side of the 
burial ground two were found, an adult 
and a child, in a flattened condition, 
and supporting the foundation of a wall 
which has been already traced twenty 
feet in length. It is supposed that 
here we have an interesting illustration 
of Hadden’s theory that human sacrifice 
was deemed, universally in ancient 
time, a proper foundation for stone 
structures. Mr. Bullen, who has re- 
ported on this fact, says: ‘‘ There is 
little doubt in my mind that we are here 
in the presence of human sacrifice. 
These skeletons were buried in this 
way, sO as in some manner to procure 
the stability of the wall above them, 
and to protect the burial ground which 
the wall fenced off.’’ Instances of this 
custom are many, one of the most in- 
teresting being that of St. Columba 
founding the Christian Church at Hy 
on the voluntary sacrifice of Odhran, 
(see Hadden’s The Study of Man, p 847). 
In other cases other old customs are 
found repeated. In some cists the 
skulls have received a blow, either 
before or soon afterdeath. Inone case 
the skull is broken in several places, 
and the nasal bone severed by a clean 
cut across the front. We know that 
the custom prevailed in Gaul of smash- 
ing the skull with stones and in many 
instances the posture of the body show- 
ed that the blow was before death, the 
hands being lifted above the head as 
though to ward it off. It is highly 
probable that we have in the Harlyn 
discoveries a further confirmation of 
the idea, advanced by Bonson, that 
the blow was delivered to hasten 
death. Very likely the sufferer 
was killed in his grave to end his 


agony. 
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It is not so easy to explain what was 
discovered in the round cists, for here 
we have not only broken skulls but ds- 
memberment. In Egypt this practice 
was followed in order to make ceremon- 
ial meals of the flesh and marrow of the 
dead. Whether this is the case in 
Harlyn is a question which must, for 
the present, remain sub judice. In the 
round cists in question the facts as 
these: a thigh bone occurs separate 
from the rest of the body by a layer of 
slate slabs and the broken skulls of the 
eastern compartment were similarly 
separated from their respective skele- 
tons. It looks as though the corpse 
had been interred after dismemberment; 
that some of the members had been 
forgotten and interred afterwards. 

Dr. Bedde, F.R.S., in reporting on 
the skulls and remains has expressed 
the general opinion when he says that 
the bodies of these people were of fair 
size and development. He found the 
cranial index in the case of eleven of 
the skulls to be: 

MALE FEMALE 
70.00 Some oe Ae 
72.54 9. 76.70 


72.69 
76.18 


77.28 
78.61 
82.22 


The average of the whole series is 
75.19. As regards their stature the 
average for the males is about five feet 
four and one-half inches, for the females 
five feet one and one-half inches. Their 
bones, specially the femur (a good bone 
for judgment), indicate alow form, this 
bone being long and sometimes bent 
through bowing under unusual burdens. 

Of secondary importance, except as 
connected with man’s historical devel- 
opment at. Harlyn, are the discoveries 
which were made of other objects in or 
connected with the cists. In the cists 
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a large number of flint implements and 
slate flakes were found while in the 
dark soil stratum there is a profuse layer 
of miscellaneous objects, implements, 
bones, human teeth, etc. More than two 
hundred have already -been classified 
by Mr. Mallet, but there is a vast wealth 
of these and other objects in the neigh- 
borhood. Those found in the cists 
were evidently placed there for a pur- 
pose; for they are somewhat more 
fanciful and show some rude attempts 
at design. They are in many cases 
wonderfully well shaped and pointed to 
the sharpness of a steel needle. The 
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several amulets and charms, such as 
odd teeth found frequently above and 
separate from skeletons possessing 
perfect sets. Two were found on the 
pelvis, while a bronze ring was found 
along with a number of teeth and lum- 
bar vertebree. The teeth here referred 
to were probably charms. In the neigh- 
boring parish church of St. Merryn the 
the story goes that in the last century 
teeth used to be abstracted from the 
coffins under the floor of the church 
and sold at eighteen pence apiece as 
charms against disease: The rings 
were probably used for the same 


‘““THEY WERE OFTEN PLACED IN THE CIST SIDEWAYS’? 


slate, of which many of them are made, 
is still found near the bay and has been 
identified as the same as that of the 
Camel quarry. Others are made of flint, 
of shell (mostly limpet and mussel), and 
slate. In cists wherein females were 
buried have been found several spindle- 
whorls, or fly-wheels of the ancient 
distaff. They are forn.ed of stone for 
the most part, perforated in the centre 
to receive the bone or wood spindle. 
In this group of secondary objects must 
also be mentioned the discovery of 


purpose. Quartz, of a whitish color, is 
also found carved to the shape of a 
shield and placed, for some religious 
reason, within and about the cists, 
probably to protect the body from 
harm. Two Roman coins have also 
-been found, one a coin of Faustina, 
junior, wife of Marcus Aurelius. Her 
likeness appears on the obverse, her 
hair being done up in a knot behind ; 
on the reverse is a female figure stand- 
ing. The inscription is illegible, but 
Dr. Head, of the British Museum, 
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deciphered the reading AUGUSTI PII 
FIL(IA) on a good specimen. While 
ploughing near the cemetery a small 
copper coin, issued for circulation in 
the Spanish South American colonies, 
and marked ‘‘VIII,”’ was also discovered. 

Before attempting to explain the age 
and significance of these important 
discoveries, mention must be made of 
the urns, huts and kitchen middens 
which have been unearthed in this 
fascinating neighborhood. The larger 
contained, when found, a bronze dagger 
(blade with two rivet holes), an incense 
cup, a spindle-whorl, and slate hone. 
The urn is about twenty inches high, 
with a diameter of fifteen inches in the 
largest part. The pottery is half an 
inch thick. The incense cup had a 
diameter of a little more than two and 
one-half inches (2.625) and a height of 
nearly one and one-half inches. The 
pattern on it is what Haddon calls a 
skenomorph of the flower type, for it 
has evidently been made by pressing 
plaited grass on moist clay. Another 
of these urns, which fell to pieces upon 
being handled, was discovered buried 
deep, and consists of the same coarse 
type, patterned of plaited grass. In 
the latter instance, however, the mode 
of burial was somewhat remarkable, 
for it was surrounded by some two 
tons of solid quartz blocks; at the 
top there was a covering of charcoal 
and blown sand; stretching from the 
two sides of the quartz block was a 
slab of slate, a covering, doubtless, for 
the urn; immediately surrounding the 
urn was a quantity of light blown shell- 
sand. The urn was inverted, and, 
underneath, the cremated remains were 
found (along with a bronze pin 1.5 
inches long), two fragments of other 
pins, and two white beads. The urn 
is of black pottery, a mixture of clay 
and quartz sand. The urn itself rested 
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on a bed of land shells, including, 
according to Dr. Thelwell, who has 
classified them, Hex nemorals and 
Pomatias reflexus. The dimensions of 
the urn are: 16 inches maximum diam- 
eter; 15 inches minimum diameter ; 
depth, 9 inches; thickness, 5 inches. 
The urns are generally regarded as of 
pre-Roman origin; for none of the 
work, so far discovered, bears any 
traces of classical or Romano-Greek 
art. We may, therefore, conclude that 
cremation was among the burial cus- 
toms of neolithic man, for the urns are 
crematoria. 

The above details suggest a reflection 
or two on the significance of these 
ancient burials. We have seen that 
various objects (flint, felspar, charcoal, 
etc.), were placed, often on the ab- 
domen or at the head of the body, in 
the grave. Similar customs have been 
found in almost all ancient civilizations 
and among savage peoples. The mean- 
ing of this practice—so different from 
anything prevailing among us—seems 
twofold. First, it may be a provision 
against the needs of the future state, 
and secondly, it may be a mark of 
individual affection. I do not think we 
need take our choice of these, for they 
are not essentially antagonistic ideas. 
On the contrary, they are complemen- 
tary. Thus the flint implements, inas- 
much as they represent the most im- 
portant discovery of primitive man, 
fire, may have been buried with the 
dead as the most costly offering of the 
heart, as well as an imaginative projec- 
tion of needs into the world to which 
the dead went and from which there i; 
no return. Thus utility and love may 
have dictated the burial customs of 
these rude peoples. 

A word in regard to the huts and 
kitchen middens. At Constantine a 
hut has been discovered, which is 
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thirteen feet long by nine feet wide. The 
porch, which is straight, is four feet 
long; while the walls are elliptical, and 
about two and one-half feet high. It is 
roofed over with slabs of slate. When 
first entered, October, 1901, the bones 
of an ox, sheep, pig, rabbit and horse 
were discovered, besides limpet shells. 
Also, a hand hammer, made from a 
pebble of hard stone, grooved to fit the 
fingers of the hand, like certain ping- 
pong bats now in use. Presumably the 
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broken for their marrow, and some are 
carved to a point to serve as scoops or 
gouges. Mr. Bullen has called attention 
also to the excellent strategical position 
of this hut. Its entrance faces the land 
and it has the mass of Constantine Island 
between it and the sea. It thus makes a 
good lookout, and is secure from the 
observation of seamen on the water 
side. 

A kitchen midden is simply a dump- 
ing place where neolithic man collected 
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occupants were engaged in pottery 
making when they left the hut, for 
several lumps of clay, together with an 
implement for mixing clay and sand, 
were found, while traces of fire were 
still to be seen on the hearth. When 
found the hut was completely filled with 
sand. Another hearth (perhaps the 
summer hearth) was discovered on the 
north side with bones and marine shells 
and lumps of clay similar to those found 
inside. Many of the bones have been 


his kitchen leavings. At Harlyn and 
neighborhood several of these have 
been localized. Plentiful traces of 
charcoal and bones burned thereby 
have been found in connection with the 
hearths. The middens are, of course, 
now entirely covered over. They occur 
at a depth of eight feet sometimes. On 
the upper levels wheel-turned pottery 
and on the lower fragments of the 
coarser kind already referred to are in 
evidence, Constantine Church, built by 
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Christian missionaries about 1600 years 
ago, stands in the midst of one of these 
large middens and is marked by the pres- 
ence of a large stone, included in the 
church, which formed the centre of 
whatever religious ceremonials were 
practiced at that early day. A religious 
significance thus came to be associated 
with almost everything in the life of 
primitive man. 

In closing this brief description of a 
fascinating and important discovery, 
two points deserve discussion. One 
refers to the age of the interments, and 
the other to the tribes supposed to live 
near this primitive necropolis. The 
nature of the objects now on hand 
would seem to point to some primitive 
British tribe, possibly the original Kelt, 
and the time of his occupancy of Har- 
lyn Bay as about one thousand years 
before the conquest of the Romans, or 
the neolithic-bronze age. It is signifi- 
cant, at least, that only in the upper 
layers are Roman remains found, and 
these are bronze ornaments and pottery 
for the most part; as the Roman occu- 
pancy of Cornwall would naturally be 
of a military nature, it is still more 
probable that these discoveries ante- 
date the Roman period, because no 
trace of the military life is found. The 
predominance of stone, flint and similar 
implements, together with pottery, 
points toa like conclusion. The pres- 
ence of iron, however, also goes to show 
that it was the very late neolithic or 
early iron age when these interments 
were made. Possibly there is some 
overlapping of these ‘‘ages.’”’ Any- 
way, the period covered by the local 
history is a very long one, and probably 
began with neolithic man, 1,000 or 1,500 
as sat, legac, 

The people who inhabited the parts 
about Harlyn were a tribe of pre-Roman 
Britons. Did they live on the site of 
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the burial-field we have described? is 
a question many have asked; or, was 
the settlement some distance inland? 
No certain answer can be given, but 
analogy would lead to the conclusion 
that not very far off was the spot where 
these ancestors of ours both lived. and 
died. Perhaps, therefore, _ strictly 
speaking, we cannot say that they lived 
on the spot where the present cemetery 
was found, but the settlement was 
undoubtedly near by. 

In closing, let us reflect upon the 
meaning of this find for us. Vastly 
improved we are in every respect in 
comparison with neolithic man, and in 
this fact lies its chief interest and prac- 
tical importance. If we have made 
such progress in the past, what can we 
not do in the future, which, like the 
‘‘unmapped prairie,” still lies before us? 
Science bids us borrow hope from our 
humble origin for the task that lies before 
us. Individually that task is to attain to 
self-knowledge, self-reverencs and seii- 
control. Socially it is to bring peace 
and good-will among men, in short, the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. Or both 
together : our task is to bring about the 
highest efficiency of the individual in 
subordination to the complete harmony 
of the whole of which he is a part. 


[NOTE: I may say that in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Mallett, the discoverer of 
the Harlyn Bay remains, I gathered 
that he would donate a complete cist 
with all its contents to any American 
museum provided the fund for shipment 
were provided. I need hardly say that 
such agift would bea great acquisition, 
adding materially to the illustrations of 
the bygone past. If any reader of the 
above article desires furtherinformation, 
I will giadly answer his inquiries, or 
put him in communication with Mr. 
Mallett himself. H. Dy} 


THE DANGERS 


OF WHALING 


My DEAR MR. WILSHIRE:— 

Your kind letter asking me to send 
an article forthe most stirring magazine 
on the continent is a compliment which 
surely is entitled to a respectful answer. 
Men who ‘‘go down to the sea in ships” 
hunting the sperm whale, tell us that 
sometimes when they have succeeded 
in driving their harpoons deep into the 
quivering flesh of their victim, he dives 
and remains quiet in the great deep for 
such a long time that the whalers grow 
careless, the sea is smooth and placid, 
and instead of watching for the up- 
heaval, they spend the time in song and 
story as if their work were done. But 
at an unexpected moment the sea: 
swells like a caldron just before boiling 
and up comes leviathan goaded to mad- 
ness—a blow from the fin knocks one 
boat into smithereens, a lash of the tail 
reduces another to chips, while oars, 
and lines and tubs and men are scat- 
tered in confusion and disaster. 

The protected Trust and sheltered 
monopolies of this country are having 
their innings just now and seem upon 
the surface to be enjoying a good time. 
The small railroad is being swallowed 
by the large, the retail dealer driven to 
the wall, the little manufacturer bought 
out with watered stock which for the 
present is manipulated so as to appar- 
ently pay a dividend. 

The farmer pays a higher price for 


his McCormick reaper in Chicago, where 
it is made, than it can be bought for in 
Australia. The seamstress pays more 
for her Singer machine than she would 
in Russia, and so the millions roll mer- 
rily into billions. 

We are continually told of the wealth 
of this country, but where does it 
center? Largely in the pockets of a 
few Morgans. They say the farmers 
are getting rich. Poor fellows! If they 
have a little show just now, they are cer- 
tainly entitled to it, for they rarely get 
anything like the value of their crops. 

But with all the hurrah about prosper- 
ous times, the bulk of our people are 


no better off than they were five years 


ago. Talk with teachers, clerks, me- 
chanics, laborers, and they will tell you 
that, notwithstanding small advances of 
wages in some instances, they are really 
worse off than ever through the constant 
increase of prices. 

The game goes on grandly. One 
combine after another is launched. 
Each one thrusts its harpoon into the 
dear people, and still the surface is 
comparatively smooth. 

The thermometer stands now at 15° 
below. This means terrific suffering 
for thousands, yes, millions who must 
pinch in food and clothing, in order to 
pay the robber price for fuel. 

Whose fault is this? There is plenty 
of coal and plenty of men ready to dig 
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it. Divine-right Baer tells us the 
miners are to blame. We need not go 
into particulars. We all know that 


the great tin-bucket brigade, whether 
taking their lives in their hands to 
bring coal from the bowels of the earth, 
or toiling upon its surface, is won- 
drously patient, and when these troubles 
arise between accumulated millions upon 
one side and men who get barely enough 
to buy the cheapest clothing and food 
upon the other, the fault is not wholly 
with the latter. 

How long is this state of things to 
continue ?_ How long will the leviathan 
lie at the bottom of the deep with the 
steel festeringin his flesh? Legislation 
does not promise much while the mil- 
lionaire has such an enormous leverage 
on the average legislator, but unless 
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the rising of the sun, unless heroio 
measures are taken to avert it. 

An equitable adjustment whereby the 
rich shall not be trampled on nor the 
poor defrauded of their rights, calls for 
the exercise of all the wisdom, courage 
and Christianity that our boasted 
civilization possesses. 

We vaunt our liberty in that a 
majority rules. Waiving the question 
as to how that majority is often at- 
tained, and whether, indeed, a majority 
rules at all, is it true that government 
by the majority infers liberty? Did 
not the majority poison Socrates and 
crucify Christ? The unit of a govern- 
ment is the individual, and that govern- 
mentis the best—call it what you will— 
where the individual has the largest 
measure of liberty consistent with pub- 


some means are devised, and that speed- lic safety. But where favored individ- 
ily, to help, not the ‘‘submerged tenth” uals and corporations are sheltered by 
but the wronged nine-tenths, there will legal charters in their business of 
be an upheaval of such giant proportions squeezing the life out of their fellow 
as will bend the harpoons like knitting beings, the inevitable issue is the 
needles and send the boats of the squeezing of the life out of the nation. 
whalers to swift destruction. Such an eee alienate 


upheaval would draw all the country 
into its vortex; but it is as certain as 


Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 28, 1903. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF DISTRI- 
BUTION NEXT 


Monopoly, having so thoroughly 
captured the field of transportation and 
production, will necessarily soon be 
forced to go into the distribution 
business. The following shows the 
trend: 

New York.—The Acker, Merrall & Condit 
Co. has absorbed the grocery stores now owned 
and managed by Charles Otten and will operate 


them under its management. The stores are 
seventeen in number, and other branches will 


probably be added to the consolidation. 

In the trade it is considered only a matter of 
a little time when this company and Park & 
Tilford will unite, although members of both 
firms have denied that they had any such inten- 
tion. It is believed that the retail grocery 
trade will become the next field for great 
industrial combinations. 

The action of the Tobacco Trust in 
opening up retail stores in our big 
cities, to the dismay of the little deal- 
ers, is another sign that the field of 
distribution will soon fall into the 
hands of monopoly. The Coal Trust 
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will undoubtedly soon have its own 
distributing agents. 


WwW 

HOW TO LOWER TAXES 

Certainly, if a city owns its own gas 
and waterworks, its own street car lines 
and telephones, and has only -ordinary 
busirfess talent in the management, it 
can reduce taxes very considerably if it 
charges rates prevailing in other cities. 

There can be no question as to this, 
but the real question is, what good 
does it do to lower taxes? It really 
simply means so much more income 
for the landlords. The citizen who 
owns nothing has no benefit. The 
following from the N. Y. Commercial 
conveys a moral: 


Westfield, Mass.—The municipal gas plant is 
the subject of criticism, taxpayers complaining 
at the size of the bills which are rendered by 
the town. The price of gas is $1.80 per I,000 
feet. Springfield, eight miles distant, is sup- 
plied by a private corporation at $1 per 1,000 
feet. 

The town officials claim that the profits from 
gas tend to make taxes lower. The complain- 
ants threaten to ask the State Gas & Electric 
Light Commission to investigate. 


The Westfield citizen pays more for 
his gas, but less taxes. This should, 
then, be about a stand-off, but the 
trouble is that there are a good many 
more people who buy gas thari there 
are people who pay taxes. However, 
the majority are not satisfied by being 
told that a high gas rate means a low 
land tax. Municipal Socialism is a 
good thing, but it will never solve all 
problems. 

ww 


WAGES AND PROSPERITY 

According to the ordinary way of 
thinking, when we have good times 
and capitalists make money they are 
only too glad to share with their 
employees. Of course this is really only 
a little dream of the average man. The 
capitalist pays for labor as he does for 
“any other commodity. Today we have 
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prosperity, yet silver goes down in 
price every day. Would not a capitalist 
be a fool to pay a higher price for 
silver than need be merely because he 
happened to have the money to do it 
with? Certainly he would. He is not 
out to take, care of the sellers of silver, 
and neither is he out to take care of the 
laborers, the sellers of labor. 

Today wages are up in many trades 
simply because there is an excessive 
demand for fabor, not in the least 
because the capitalist can afford to pay 
higher wages. If it were simply phi- 
lanthropy that made wages higher we 
would not see items like the following: 


Topeka, Kan.—The difficulty which Western 
rairoads are finding in keeping enough mech- 
anical help is affecting in a peculiar manner the 
clerks they employ. Some of the roads, the 
Santa Fe included, have begun reducing salar- 
ies of the office employees. The high wages 
paid to mechanical help make it necessary, the 
companies say, to retrench in expenses, and the 
roads are doing this among their office forces. 

No organization exists among the clerks, but 
it is understood that steps will be taken to 
protest against the reduction policy. 


If capitalists were sharing up their 
gains they would share up with the 
clerks as well as with laborers. They 
find that there is a shortage of laborers 
and they put up the price to get what 
they want. On the same day of pros- 
perity they find there is a surplus of 
clerks and they put down salaries: 
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DOG EAT DOG 
What better summing up of the ab- 
solute imbecility of anti-Trust legisla- 
tion could be found than the following, 
taken from an editorial in the N. Y. 
Commercial : 


Dozens of witnesses from among railroad 
managers, manufacturers, shippers and com- 
mercial folk generally have agreed in their 
testimony before the United States Industrial 
Commission that competition is the chief cause 
of discriminations in the rates of transportation. 
To remedy the evil it has been proposed seri- 
ously in many quarters to remove the cause— 
that is, to do away by law with all forms of 
competition between common carriers, inasmuch 
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as most of them are publicly chartered corpora- 
tions and maintain for the most part a distinct- 
ively public service. In consequence nobody, 
presumably, was shocked at reading the first 
section of the so-called Adiministration bill 
introduced in the House by Chairman Jenkins 
fresh from the hand of Attorney-General Knox, 
and the opening and concluding portions of its 
second section. But among the great army of 
persons concerned in trade here in the United 
States there must have been something akin to 
consternation produced at this in the middle of 
section two: 


If any such joint stock company, cor- 
poration or combination shall offer, 
grant or give any special prices, induce- 
ments or advantages for the sale of 
articles produced, manufactured, owned 
or controlled by it to purchasers in 
any particular locality in order to re- 
strict or destroy competition in that 
locality in the sale of such articles, it 
shall be unlawful thereafter to trans- 
port any article owned or controlled by 
it, or produced or manufactured by it, 
by whomsoever the same may be owned 
or controlled, from the State within 
which such article is produced, manu- 
factured, owned or controlled. 


In other words, no corporation whose business 
involves interstate commerce, and which ‘‘cuts’’ 
prices on its goods to any of its customers, could 
get its goods transported after that; for any 
carrier transporting them would be fined $5,000 
for each offense! In short, this bill reputedly 
fathered by the Administration seeks not only 
to destroy competition in the public service of 
transportation, but in the buying and selling of 
goods. Was a more preposterous proposition 
ever seriously impaled on public attention in 
this free country of ours? It may be argued in 
palliation of it that the offense contemplated 
must be perpetrated ‘‘in order to restrict or 
destroy competition’’—but isn’t the marking 
down of prices always done with that purpose? 
It isa device to get trade away from competi- 
tors, and when it succeeds wholly its effect must 
be to destroy this competitor’s business. 

There occur to us in this connection some 
declarations made by the Honorable Martin A. 
Knapp at Washington two or three years ago. 
As chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission he was arguing in a general way for 
the repeal of the Sherman law and of the anti- 
pooling clause of the Interstate Commerce law, 
and he took occasion to say : 

On what I call actual property—I mean the 
things we eat, use and wear, the, products of 
human labor and skill—possibly some of us do, 
but I do not, want uniform prices under present 
conditions. We want every producer to be 
perfectly free to get just as much as he can for 
anything he has to sell, and we want every 
consumer to be perfectly free to buy everything 
he wants as cheap as he can. We want the 
utmost freedom of contract between buyer and 
seller in everything that relates to property. 
Therefore, it seems to me, all those conditions 
which tend to abridge that freedom of contract, 
whether by controlling and limiting production, 
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controlling markets or in whatever ways they 
operate against the general good of the public, 
ought to be prevented, if they can be, because 
it seems to me this freedom of contract between 
buyer and seller of property is the very founda- 
tion of industrial freedom. I cannot conceive 
of commercial liberty that does not involve that 
absolute freedom of contract. 

Could there be any freedom of contract be- 
tween buyers and sellers with this Knox bill 
enacted and in force? 


Roosevelt sets Knox out to per- 
petuate competition, and the only elixir 
of life Knox can invent to keep competi- 
tion alive is a law to prevent competi- 
tion. He sets a thief to catch a thief. 


w 
THE HAISER VS. TRUSTS 
I should judge from the following 
from the N. Y. Commercial that the 
Kaiser must have become a Socialist: 


Berlin.—Herr Kaphun, president of the Ger- 
man Tobacco Manufacturers Association, says 
the Government is prepared to nationalize the 
tobacco industry, as is the case in France, for 
the purpose of thwarting the plans of the Anglo- 
American combine. 

The Government has hitherto refused to 
monopolize the tobacco trade, fearing that such 
action would result in the ruin of the small 
tradesmen, but as this now will be probably 
eifected by the combine, the Reichstag will be 
asked to pass the legislation necessary to make 
the trade a Government monopoly. 


However, it is unnecessary to say 
that while the Kaiser is not a Socialist, 
yet, still, if it comes to choosing. be- 
tween Trusts and Socialism, he can 
have but one choice, especially when 
he does not own the Trusts himself. 


w 
A POSTAL MILK ROUTE 

Utica, N. Y.—A party of New York city men 
came to this city a week ago for the purpose of 
securing control of the local delivery milk 
routes. Today they announce that their pur- 
pose has been accomplished and they will start 
business within three weeks. 

The work of distributing 20,000 quarts daily 
will be done by 15 men instead of about 150. It 
is promised that the price, which now ranges 
from five cents in summer to seven cents in 
winter, will be kept between four and five cents 
the year round. : 

The company will sell clarified, pasteurized, 
sterilized or modified milk, also milk products, 

Cleveland.—A syndicate has obtained options 
on 65 per cent. of the milk routes in the city 
and proposes to buy them. Attorney Chas. S. 
Beardsley says he represents the syndicate 
interested and that the capital is $1,000,000, 
most of which is owned by New York men. 

The purpose is not to raise the price of milk, 
but to deliver in the most economical way, 
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establish central stations. The promoters are con- 
fident that a big profit will result. The options 
will be closed in 15 days.—N. Y. Commercial. 


One of the best illustrations of the 
waste of competition is seen in the 
delivery, by half adozen wagons, of our 
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milk supply. What would we think if we 
had a dozen letter carriers, employed by 
a dozen rival Post Office companies, de- 
livering our letters. However,’ the 
capitalist is teaching us the beauties of 
Socialism as applied to milk delivery. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


The Imperative Mandate. 

Every year before election we have 
the same old story. The candidate 
soliciting votes goes down on his knees 
and licks the dust off the voter’s boots to 
get a smile from him. He 
is then the true servant of 
the people, and is going 
to do wonderful things if 
he is only put ina position 
where he can carry out 
his beneficent desires. 
But immediately the sun 
goes down on election 
day, O what a difference 
there is in the morning! 
He is no longer the ser- 
vant, but the boss; and 
when you approach him 
either in your City Hall or 
in the House of Congress, 
you go before a ‘‘ great 
man,” you are made to 
feel that you are in the 
presence of an august 
béing who must be pro- 
pitiated before you can 
expect any favors. 

Things will remain this way as long 
as we retain our representative system. 
The only way for us to get rid of the 
eternal impudence of elected officials is 
to have a complete system of Initi- 
ative and Referendum, together with the 
Imperative Mandate or power of recall 


of representatives. With a system of 
this kind we shall be able to initiate 
our .own legislation and make laws 
without depending upon the politicians. 
By means of the Imperative Mandate 


One seems to see a difference as the votes are counted. 


—Oolumbus Evening Despatch. 


we will always have it in our power to 
recall any public official we have elected 
to office whenever we find that he is 
not performing his duty. No private 
individual thinks of entrusting his busi- 
ness to a servant over whom he has no 
power of discharge in case he is not 
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satisfied with the way he performs the 
functions of his office ;\yet we expect 
the public service to be properly 
executed though we put our officials 
absolutely beyond our control until the 
end of their term of office, at which 
time we can show our disapproval by 
not re-electing them. Los Angeles 
city, and other cities ‘on the Pacific 
coast, have recently distinguished them- 
selves by realizing the absurdity of 


“THEY CERTAINLY AM GOOD TO ME.” 
—N. Y. American. 


this state of affairs and introducing 
into their city charters provisions for 
the Initiative and Referendum and the 
Imperative Mandate. There is no 
doubt that these reforms will bring 
them much better municipal govern- 


ment than they have ever had hereto- | 


fore. When a man in office feels that 
if he does something wrong you can 
punish him and punish him at,once, he 
is apt to be much more observant of your 
opinion than when he knows that he 
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can snap his fingers at you. Let all 
our American cities follow the lead of 
Los Angeles in the drawing up of their 
new charters. 

Ww 


Hanna, Roosevelt @ Co.’s Wooing 
of the Negro 

Mark Hanna’s position as a defender 
of the capitalist system has: been fairly 
consistent up to the present time. I 
have been able to explain satisfactorily 
to myself most of his 
actions without neces- 
sarily attributing to him 
any personal failing. 
As he says, he believes 
in organized capital and 
he believes in organized 
labor, but he thinks the 
organized capital must 
control the organized 
labor. It is much easier 
for organized capital to 
get along with organized 
labor, providing it can 
make its own terms, 
than it is for it to deal 
with an unorganized 
mob; and Mr. Hanna, 
realizing that the 
organization of labor 
is inevitable, does 
not propose to kick 
against the pricks. Mr. 
Hanna simply believes 
in the perpetuity of present Indus- 
trial Feudalism, and his actions have 
been more or less consistent along this 
line. 

However, while hitherto his position, 
viewing him as a capitalist, has been 
very clear, and could have been 
completely defended by him as a 
capitalist, his bill, recently intro- 
duced in the Senate, to pension 
negro slaves is absolutely indefen- 
sible from any point of view whatever. 
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'The bill calls for a large outlay 
of: money in pensions to the for- 
mer negro slaves, merely because 
they were slaves. In the first place, 
it is a purely demagogic measure 
because he knows it can never pass. 
He is introducing it merely to curry 
favor with the negro delegates in 


the next ‘Republican Presidential 
Convention. That this is his mo- 
tive is so ostensible, one wonders 


that he should thus: recklessly de- 


grade himself in public opinion 
by such a piece of arrant dema- 
gogy. Of course, in a way it may 


be said that this is not as bad as 
the demagogy of Roosevelt in appoint- 
ing negroes to certain federal offices in 
the South against the wishes of the 
white population there. If these 
appointments were sincerely made for 
the purpose of showing Roosevelt’s 
determination to bring about the social 
equality of the negroes and whites, 
there would be an ethical defence, but 
when it is simply a palpable bid, like 
Hanna’s, for the negro vote in the next 
Republican Convention, the appoint- 
ments throw as unfavorable a light 


upon the character of our President as. 


does the Senate bill on Mr. Hanna’s. 
Here we see the two most prominent 
Republicans bidding against each other 
for votes to control the Presidential 
nomination in the next Republican 
Convention; willing to bid any price, 
no matter how high. 

The price is nothing to them; for the 
country and not the bidders, must pay 
for their bids. 

The negro question in the South is at 
base an economic one, although super- 
ficially it appears to be a racial one. 
Before the war and during slavery days 
there was no negro question. The 
negroes, as chattel slaves, were better 
housed and -better fed and better con- 
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tented than they are today as wage 
slaves. They were like well-cared-for 
animals on the farm, and their old 
plantation songs that we in the North 
still sing were symbolical of their con- 
tent with life. Today they are thrown 
on their own -resources to compete 
against a superior race. As a result, 
great demoralization has ensued and 
grave problems are presenting them- 
selves. Negro insanity is increasing tre- 
mendously. The outrages committed by 
negroes upon white women of the South 
is but one of the evidences of a grow- 
ing racial insanity, induced by their 
inability to meet the requirements of our 
competitive wage system. Were it not 
for the hope of Socialism completely 
changing our economic conditions and 
putting the negroes and the whites in 
a position where they will no longer be 
competitors, and where each will be 
economically free, there is no question 
in my mind but that sooner or later 
there would be a war of extermination 
between the whites and the blacks, and 
from all appearances, it would mean 
the extermination of the black race. 

Meanwhile, pending the advent of 
Socialism it should be the earnest 
determination and desire of every man 
to do what he can to make conditions 
in the South as tolerable as possible 
between the whites and the blacks; 
and the demagogism of Roosevelt and 
Hanna in risking not only the peace of 
the South, but of the whole nation, in 
order to gain a purely selfish political 
end, is as despicable and dangerous a 
piece of work as has ever been wit- 
nessed in the political history of the 
United States. 


2 


Prosperity is thought by some 
people to be the only barrier to Demo- 
cratic success. Asa matter of fact, it 
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is very doubtful if, when the inevitable 
collapse does occur, the Democratic 
Party will be greatly benefited. Nor 
is there any protection to the Repub 
lican Party in this ephemeral prosperity. 
Herein is where the Socialist Party 
has a commanding position. It not 
only has a theory which proves posi- 
tively that there must soon be a period 
of depression, but at the-same time) 
shows how to remedy this inevitable 
depression. Hence, the Socialists view 


NOTHING IN THE WAY BUT THE HIGH HURDLE. 
—Pittsburg Gazette. 


the next period of depression as one 
which will give them many new ad- 
herents. The best the Democrats can 
look forward to is a shifting of office- 
holders, the Republicans to be thrown 
out and our present regime to con- 
tinue hobbling along as best it may 
with the Democratic administration in 
the saddle. It is perfectly true that the 
Democrats, being largely of the smaller 
capitalists, are more incompetent to 
manage our industrial situation than 
the Republicans, for the Republicans 
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are abreast of the times and are men at 
the head of the big combinations. If 
the Democrats ever again should get 
into Washington and attempt to carry 
out their absurd policy of the Destruc- 
tion of the Trusts and blocking the 
progress of industrial evolution, then 
we certainly. would have a great indus- 
trial crisis at once. The Democrats 
are like the Chinese with their idea that 
a small foot on a woman is so beautiful 
that they never allow the foot to grow 
beyond the baby stage. 
They bind it up so tightly 
that it cannot grow. 
No matter how much the 
infant may cry at the tor- 
ture, the Chinese stick to 
their ideal and insist upon 
the foot remaining in its 
bonds. This is practically 
the industrial plan the 
Democrats are proposing 
for this country. They 
wish to keep us back in 
the Jeffersonian days of 
primitive individual indus- 
try. Their position is 
that they would rather 
kill an industry than see 
| it grow; for, an anti-Trust 
bill, if effective, means 
killing the industry 
altogether. 


we 
Futility of Charity 

A great many people seem to think 
that by the aid of charity the Trusts 
will be able to give a small portion of 
what they take from the people, and so 
prolong the present industrial system 
for an indefinite period. This is.an 
economic mistake. The amount that 
can be given away in charity is, of 
course, limited to the earnings of 
the capitalists; and if there is any 
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dislocation of our industries, and this 
is sure to occur in the next industrial 
crisis, the source from which the char- 
ity funds are derived will be dried up. 
It is much easier to get money for 
charity in times of pros- 
perity, the very time it 
is not so much needed, 
than it is to get it in 
times of adversity, when 
it is most wanted. The 
day is certainly not so 
far off when the people 
of the United States 
are going to realize the 
ridiculous position in 
which they have placed 
themselves. Here we 
have a country which 
produces wealth in 
abundance, and all we 
need to do is to introduce a proper 
method of distribution, in order to 
allow this enormous river of wealth 


“Go ’round to the other window.” 
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in our midst to percolate in golden 
irrigation streams over a poverty and 
famine -stricken nation. There has 
never been recorded in history a 
nation which died of starvation be- 


—Denver Post 


cause it had too much to eat, and I 
don’t think the American people are 
going to be the first on the record. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ASTRONOMY FOR EVERYBODY. Simon 
Newcomb. McClure, Phillips & Co., New 
York. $1.25. 333 pages. 

Professor Newcomb gives us one of the best 
popular works upon Astronomy with which we 
are familiar. It is well illustrated, and if the 
reader can remember half that is told he will 
be able to astonish his friends with his profound 
‘knowledge upon stellar matters. The book is 
thoroughly up-to-date, and is written in that 
lucid, charming manner for which the Professor 
is so justly noted. 

The question of the canals upon Mars receives 
a limited attention in the bceok, perhaps as 
much as the question deserves, but certainly not 
as much as my friend, Professor Lowell, who is 
devoting his life to those canals, would think. 

Some two years ago I visited Professor Lowell 
at his observatory on the mountain back of 
Flagstaff, Arizona, and had the pleasure of hear- 


ing quite a learned dissertation from him upon 
the certainty of Mars being inhabitable, and of 
the canals being the result of the effort of the 
inhabitants to bring water down from the poles 
to the dry equatorial regions of Mars for irriga- 
tion purposes. He assured me that there was 
no question but that the snow caps about the 
Martian poles increased every winter and dimin- 
ished in summer, that is, during the Martian 
summers and winters. He also said he could 
see the canals themselves change color accord- 
ing to the season—and this, he said, was owing 
to their banks becoming green with foliage 
when the water commenced to flow in them in 
the spring of the year. I must admit I had to 
take a great deal of all this on faith, for when I 
looked through his great telescope at Mars I 
not only could not see any color to the canals, 
but it required considerable imagination for me 
to decide that I could even see any canals at all. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


However, Lowell is a delightful man, and I 
hope he is right, for it will be a pleasure to 
meet him some day paddling down one of those 
Martian canals and hear him call out in his 
cheery voice, ‘‘Well, Wilshire, old chap, you 
wouldn’t believe me when I said we would run 
across each other up here, would you?”’ 

It’s not an unpleasant thing, after all, to feel 
that those of us whO are going to pass to the! 
great majority before we experience the delights 
of a perfect existence upon this globe, may have 
a chance at having our Golden Age on Mars. 

Certainly, when we think of how vast a con- 
cept the human mind can take in and how 
infinitely small his physical experience can be 
when limited to this planet, it does seem in- 
congruous that his experiences should be 
limited to Earth. One of the great delights 
that Socialism will give to man will be the op- 
portunity to know the Earth thoroughly by 
seeing it. Then, when we shall all have wealth 
and have complete control over the forces of 
Nature, all will be able to be ‘‘globe-trotters,’’ 
and we will trot over a sphere of beauty, in 
luxury, and be always among friends. The 
Earth will be a garden, and all men will be 
brothers. Man will know himself by knowing 
Nature. 

Speaking of the vastness of the universe, the 
following quotation from Professor Newcomb’s 
book is of interest : 


“A conception of the respective mag- 
nitudes and distances of the heavenly 
bodies, which may help the reader in 
conceiving of the universe as it is, may 
be gained by supposing us to look at a 
little model of it. Let us imagine, in 
this model of the universe, the earth 
on which we dwell is represented by a 
grain of mustard seed. The moon then 
will be a particle one-fourth this dia- 
meter and distant about one inch from 
the earth. The sun will be a large 
apple in size and distant forty feet. 
The other planets will range in size 
from specks of dust up to a pea, and 
will be distant from the sun from ten 
feet to a quarter of a mile. 

‘“‘We must then imagine all these 
little objects to be slowly moving 
around the sun in their respective dis- 
tances in times varying from three 
months up to one hundred and sixty 
years. : 

“On this plan a solar system can be 
laid down in a field about a half a mile 
square. Outside of this we would find 
a whole tract, broader than the whole 
continent of America, without an object 
init. Far beyond America we should 
find the nearest star, which, like our 
sun, should be represented by an apple; 
At still greater distances in every direc- 
tion, would be other stars, but all separ- 
ated by as great distances as the nearest 
star from the sun. ‘ 

‘We can see from this how, in a 
flight through the universe, like the 
one we have imagined, we might over- 
look such an insignificant little body 
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as our earth, even if we made a careful 
search for it. We would be like a per- 
son flying through the Mississippi 
Valley looking for a lost grain of 
mustard seed.”’ 


_It is when we have a broad picture painted 
like this that we can realize how small a man’s 
physical existence is compared with his 
spiritual potentiality. 

When we think of men spending their lives 
that they may mark off to themselves for a mo- 
ment of time a small space upon this mustard 
seed of an earth, and never for a moment con- 
sidering the futility of hoping for happiness in 
such a pursuit, we, after all, are not to be 
blamed in feeling that the souls who are fit to 
fly to Mars and meet with Lowell and Wilshire 
there, are nearly all to be found in the 
Socialist Party. 


HENRY ASHTON. R. A. Dague. Published 
by C. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago $1.00. 


Mr. Dague, who is 4 well-known citizen of 
California and formerly a member of the legis- 
lature there, presents in Henry Ashton the story 
of a modern Utopia, which is thoroughly up to 
date in all particulars. While the book is con- 
fessedly written in order to enunciate Socialistic 
theories, yet the interest in the story itself is 
such that many may be persuaded to read it 
who would refuse to consider a purely economic 
treatise. The story has a number of exciting 
episodes, shipwrecks, narrow escapes from 
death, etc., and gives many striking and inter- 
esting illustrations of the machinations of the 
capitalists in modern life. 


FRIARS AND FILIPINOS. By Dr. Jose Rizal. 
Translated by F. E. Gannett. Published 
by Lewis, Scribner & Co., New York. $1.25. 


This is a story written by a well-known Fili- 
pino, who suffered death for his devotion to the 
cause of freedom in those unhappy islands. It 
gives an exceedingly good idea of the life of the 
people as it was previous to the freedom given 
it by the Roosevelt regime. Dr. Rizal himself 
was anative Filipino who was for along time 
at the head of the revolutionist party. He was 
finally exiled from the Islands, but during a 
yellow fever epidemic volunteered to come back 
and help care for his afflicted countrymen if he 
were granted amnesty. The Spanish authorities 
promised amnesty, but broke faith with him, 
and soon after his arrival in the Islands he was 
arrested, sentenced and shot as a traitor. Dr. 
Blumentritt, Professor in the University of 
Leitmeritz, Austria, writesa biographical sketch 
of Rizal and calls him the greatest man the 
Malayan race has produced. 


RESIST NOT EVIL. Clarence S. Darrow. 
Published by C. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
180 pages. 75 cents. 

Mr. Darrow gives us an Americanized version 
of the religion of Tolstoy. While I have every 
. dmiration for his fervor in contending for the 
right of love to rule our lives rather than that of 
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force, yet I must say, that I think he would have 
made his plea stronger if he had given us some 
idea as to why he thinks a better state of society 
may be at hand that will give us hope for the 
change he so desires. 

That Tolstoy, a Russian, fails to formulate any 
definite plan for the re-organization of society 1s 
readily excusable, considering his immersion 1n 
a country which is so backward in its industrial 
development and where no immediate economic 
changeis possible. It is really the mark of Tol- 
stoy’sgeniusthat he hassuch advanced thoughts, 
although living in such an unadvanced country. 
I extend my hand toevery singer of the comir g 
of the Golden Age, but I must say that I always 
cherish a secret resentment for singers who sing 
without giving a definite aim as well as a 
burden to their songs. 

Mr. Darrow says, ‘‘ Then man will learn to 
know that the cause of crime is the unjust con- 
dition of human life; that penal laws are made 
to protect. earth’s possessions in the hands of 
the vicious and strong. Man will learn that 
poverty and want are due to the false conditions, 
the injustice that looks to human law and viol- 
ence and force for its safeguard and protection. 
Man will learn that crime is but the hard pro- 
fession that is left open to a large class of men 
by their avaricious fellows. When new oppor- 
tunities for life are given, a fairer condition of 
existence will be gradually opened up and the 
need for violence and cause of violence will 
disappear.” 

I think Mr. Darrow is unphilosophic in in- 
timating that the society as a whole is more 
avaricious than its criminal class. I doubt if 
there is very full ground for being sure that 
even the rich as a classare more avaricious than 
the poor. Our industrial evolution has neces- 
sarfly pursued a course of heaping up enormous 
wealth into the hands of a few individuals. 
That these men are the recipients of this fund 
sometimes from avariciousness, is true, but 
never from that alone. , They always possessed 
either great luck, great powers of organization, 
or possibly, very often, willingness to abstain 
from present good in order to have future 
capital, or anyhow some other quality than the 
mere desire to accumulate wealth. 

I take it that fundamentally the faultin Mr. 
Darrow’s reasoning rests in his inclination to 
blame the individual instead of blaming the 
social system. Itis true he speaks of ‘‘when 
new opportunities of life are given,’’ but one 
feels that he really thinks that right now under 
our present soul-blasting competitive wage- 
system, there are enough opportunities for men 
to savetheir souls. While he speaks as a man 
whose heart is over-flowing with the milk of 
human kindness, and I think it really is, yet 
heis content to look forward to ‘“‘fairer condi- 
tions being gvadually opened up.”’ I contend 
that from the high ethical stand he takes that 
he is bound logically to demand the immediate 
opening up of opportunities. 

If Mr. Darrow replies that he would admit 
the force of my contention from the ethical 
standpoint, if he could only see that an “im 
mediate’’ opening up was economically possible, 
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then I request him to read this magazine for his 
vision of the possibility of the immediate aboli- 
tion of poverty. Mr. Darrow has recently been 
elected as an independent candidate to the 
Illinois legislature. His programme was of the 
gas, water, and street car variety and yet Mr. 
Darrow is not one of the people who are afraid 
of feeding hungry men too quickly. He is a 
well-known Chicago attorney and was the law 
associate of the late Governor Altgeld. 

Just now he is the attorney for John Mitchell 
and the Miners’ Union and is doing a great 
work in defense of the right of labor to the 
living wage. 


MUTUAL AID A FACTOR IN EVOLUTION. 
Prince Krapotkin. McClure, Phillips & 
Co., New York. $2.00. * 


Prince Krapotkin has written one of the most 
valuable books that have recently appeared. 
His refutation of the formerly accepted idea 
that Darwinism means the survival of the fittest 
in internicine wars is as conclusive as we could 
wish. He contends that, as a matter of fact, 
there is practically no internicine warfare be- 
tween the individual animals of the same spe- 
cies, nor even among men, as individuals, until 
we come to our present competitive system ; 


.that itis mutual aid, and not competition, that 


has been the important factor in evolution. 


When one thinks of it he will easily remem- 
ber that while ants and bees may fight other 
insects and even other organizations of the same 
kind, thereis no strife between the individual 
members of the organization. What makes a 
bee-hive so perfectly protective for its members 
is the fact that they have all united to build a 
home and store their food in common and rear 


.their young. The same with herds of deer, 


buffaloes, etc. When they are attacked by 
wolves the bucks form a circle about the herd, 
and al! are protected. Even among birds, as 
Krapotkin says, while the duck is peculiarly 
without defensive qualities, yet by its gregarious 
nature it survives where other birds, less gre- 
garious but much more capable of defence, 
perish. .Among savages the same principle of 
mutual aid holds. One tribe may attack 
another, but there is no graver crime a savage 
can commit than to attack one of his own tribe. 
The punishment is much more certain and 
severe than any punishment that our present 
civilized police courts ever manage to inflict. 
Krapotkin shows that, even ‘in barbarism, 
the same principle of mutual aid domin- 
ated men of that age. Again, during the 
middle ages, the magnificent cathedrals that are 
at once the inspiration and despair of modern 
architects, are the result of the glad co-oper- 
ation of all classes to produce the beautiful. 
The present competitive system is an unnatural 
growth from a co-operative beginning, When 
John made his plane and exchanged it for 
Henry’s hoe it was supposed to be a co-opera- 
tive plan, and it was in the beginning; but, 
nowadays, it so happens that the hoes and 
planes are made in enormous factories in which 
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the workmen, the Johns and the Henrys, have 
absolutely no interest. It is the owners, the 
capitalists, who get all the benefits of the co- 
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operation. No one who is interested in the 
gee als is of Socialism should fail to read this 
ook, 
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Mulhill, Okla., March 15, 1903. 

Enclosed please find remittance for cards sent 
me. As I don’t like your magazine you will 
please cease sending it to me zmmediately after 
Socialism ts universally adopted and working 
smoothly. I see that about all the able and 
prominent men, excepting myself, that have 
read your magazine recognize it as one of the 
highest order. But my ideal of a magazine 
devoted to highest research is one that much or 
little of it can be read at any time or place with 
an interest equal to the reading of a dictionary. 
But a magazine that one has to commence on 
the first page and can’t lay down until he has 
read every page and most of the advertisements, 
and then have to wait thirty days for the next 
copy makes me irritable. I could endure it asa 
daily or even as a weekly, but as a monthly not 
a day longer than the stated period, unless I 
change my mind. 

The real reason you were excluded from the 
mails by one whose power was greater than the 
man was because of the long interval between 


issues. ; 
F. M. Crow. 


Our February edition although largely increased 
proved quite inadequate for the heavily increased de- 
mand, and the edition was so quickly exhausted that 
it was impossible to supply all poguinements. 

This will mean that some of the several thousand 
new subscribers who wished to commence with the 
February issue will have to be content with the March 
issue. The expiration date of such subscriptions will 
be correspondingly moved forward one month. 


Chambers, Neb., March 2, 1903. 
Here is a new kind of aduck. He isa reader 
of the Appeal to Reason and is in a quandary for 
the future status of his politics. Last night he 
asked me what was to become of us politically. 
He said it looked a little Socialistic. On that 
hint I acted. If you could start him in with 

February I would take it as a favor. 
Yours fraternally, R. D. PARSONS. 


Muscatine, Iowa, March 16. 


You are doing a noble work. Socialism is 
spreading here fast ; may every worker adopt it, 
is my prayer. No intelligent man can read one 
of your magazines and have any doubt that the 
cause is right. Fraternally yours, 


JAMES S. CROSS. 


Johnson, Wash., March 22, 1903. 


I had been wishing for some time to see a 
copy of Wilshire’s Magazine, fast becoming one 
of the most noted monthlies in the world. 
Having a little spare cash and seeing your offer 
in the Appeal to Reason, I could not longer 
resist the temptation to see what you had to say 
and how you saidit. I now have the January 
and February numbers, and to say that I am 
pleased is putting it mildly, for your trumpet 
blasts are like the shot fired by the farmers at 
Concord Bridge in ’76—they are heard ’round 
the world. 

The rollicking good humor with which you 
tap lightly on the shoulder the great ‘‘in the 
public eye’’ is an original caution and one of the 
best features of the magazine. 


MILES MORRISON HOOPER. 


Fairmount Ill., March 19, 1903. 


A few months ago, three numbers of your 
magazine accidently fell into my hands. I was 
so pleased with the editorials on the Morganiza- 
tion of the World, etc., that I read them to an 
assembly of farmers here, and they were receiv- 
ed with warm and hearty applause. Therefore, 
let me express to you my warm and ardent 
admiration for the strong moral tone you are 
breathing into Wilshire’s Magazine. I think it 
leads the van of the thought-breeders of the age. 
In it Ihave found my ideal magazine. Icannot 
speak too highly of the freshness and vigor 
of your articles, which are powerful agents for 
Social Regeneration. I will see that itis placed 
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on the news-stands at Danville, and will do 
anything else I can to increase its circulation. 


Yours in the Cause. J. G. REDMOND. 


We beg to call the attention of our friends to the 
fact that all our business is transacted from our 
NEW YORK OFFICE, and all communications 
should be addressed to Wilshire’s Magazine. Many 
letters are still being addressed to Toronto, and the 
consequent Seine has been mutually annoying to 
subscribers and the publishers. 


Durand, Ill., March 10, 1903. 


Your offer of eight cards for two dollars is 
noted. Enclosed is P. O. Order, for which send 
eight subscription cards to address given below. 
I will chance that much toward bankrupting 
you. If you can stand your offer for any length 
of time, possibly I could do more. 


EDWARD A. BAKER. 


(Editorial Note—The subscription price - of 
the magazine will be raised in the near future, 
and we earnestly advise our friends and com- 
rades to exert every effort to take advantage of 
the present low special price.—Editor. ) 


Curlew, Wash., March 15, 1903. 


Find enclosed two dollars, for which please 
send your magazine to the following for one 
year. Some of them are already Socialists, and 
the rest will become so when they get to read- 
_ ing. I find nearly everyone out here is inter- 
ested in Socialism, and if you can get them to 
reading it does not take long to finish them. I 
give them all the benefit of your twenty-five 
cent offer, and pay for some myself in order to 
advance the cause. Faithfully yours, 


F. F. GEORGE. 


Remittances for subscriptions should be sent by 
Fapress Orders whetever possible, as this form of 
rorans, money costs no more than Post Office 
Money Orders and is more convenient for the 
publishers. 


Anderson, Ind., March 20, 1903. 
Wilshire’s Magazine, 


Dear Sirs,—I desire to have a sample copy of 
Wilshire’s Magazine sent to about fifty or one 
hundred business and professional men of 
Anderson. What will it cost me to have this 
done? Do you follow up sample copies with 
requests for subscriptions? My desire is to 
increase the circulation of your magazine among 
these classes in Anderson. I am a business 
man and have no time to see them personally, 
but am willing to pay for sample copies with 
the hope that you may be able to make regular 
subscribers, Yours truly, 


F. J. MACOMBER. 
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Cathlamet, Wash., March 18, 1903. 

Received a copy of your much valued maga- 
zine, and I think it is the best thing that I have 
seen to open the eyes of the G. O. P.’s and 
teach the people the true principle of Socialism. 
I want to become a subscriber and a reader of 
your valuable book, and if you will send me 
the necessary blanks I will see how many I can 
get to reading it. Iam sixty-six years old, and 
I think Socialism is the only way out. We 
have lots of people in this part that are Social- 
istically inclined. I have been & Socialist for 
ten years, and I am a Grand Army man too. 
Please find enclosed one dollar, for which send 
your magazine to Very truly yours, 


J. M. EDWARDS. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 20, 1903. 
Enclosed you will find $1.50 for some of those 
subscription cards you sent me some time ago. 
I have fourteen more. I don’t want to send 
any back ; I will try to sell them and get more. 
I never had muctf time in the past, but I have 
more time now. Fraternally, CHAS. BUDT. 


St. Clair, Mich., March 9, 1903. 
I find it now about as easy to get a person to 
take a year card as a six months’ card. 
Fraternally yours, W. H. SMITH. 


Kenmare, N. D. 
Please find enclosed P. O. Order for $2.50 in 
payment for ten subscriptions. It is slow get- 
ting subscriptions in a sparsely settled country 
place like this, but I will do the best I can for 
the cause while I live. A. G. SMITH. 


Carpenteria, Calif., March 10, 1903. 
Please find enclosed $1.50 for the cards you 
sent me last fall. We live way back in the 
mountains, and I never got to sell them, so I 
just addressed them, about two weeks ago, to 
where I thought they would do the most good. 
I send you the money herewith. 


Yours respectfully, JoHN HALEs. 


Shawnee, Okla., March Io, 1903. 
Those reading your magazine around here 
are unanimous in their praise of same. It 
never fails making a Socialist when judiciously 
placed. Dr. C. V. WARNER. 


Sacramento, Calif., March 15, 1903. 

May we soon break the shell of capitalism 
and emerge into a system under which it will 
‘‘profit’”? all the people to produce what they 
need and divide the product among themselves; 
under which nothing will be produced unless 
all the people will ‘‘profit”” by it. The sooner 
we “profit”? by giving to ‘profit’? this new 
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meaning, the sooner will princes and paupers 
give way to san. Fraternally, 


HENRY E. WRIGHT. 


West Town, Orange Co.,'N. Y., 
March 21, 1903. 

Received sample copy and am much pleased 
with its make-up. Have had my eye on you 
through all your tribulation and am glad you 
are coming out on top. Truth must triumph, 
and every blow struck in her name will only 
hasten the glad day of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth. I am a Methodist preacher, but 
have come to see the nature of the class-struggle. 
Christianity is now waiting on Socialism as her 
handmaid to usher in the New Time when men 
shall be free and happy. Success to you in all 
your efforts. Yours sincerely, 


A, lL. WILSON, 


Deadwood, S.D. 


Your magazine is the greatest value for the 
money I have yet seen and am only too glad to 
do anything I can to spread the gospel of 


Socialism. R. S. STEVENS. 


Bowling Green, Ky. 
I think your magazine improves with each 
number. Yours for the right, 
S. S. VERMILYA. 


_ Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, 
March 17, 1903. 
Enclosed please find remittance and the names 
of sixty-eight subscribers which I have secured 
for your magazine. I have thirty or forty more 
subscriptions to send in after pay day. 


Gro. S. POLLEY. 
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South Bend, Ind., March 18, 1903. 


I am not one of your agents, but I have taken 
upon myself the responsibility to take a few 
subscribers’ names and their money, Enclosed 
find list of twenty names. Iam not doing this 
for any reward, but because I am a lover of your 
work and hope for the day when all will appre- 
ciate our cause and believe in and practice what 
they preach as you do by sending out as good 
a work to the public as your magazine. 


R. A. HIcks. 


Topeka, Kan. March 16, 1903. 


I will do all I can for your magazine. I am 
eight years old. I was born a Socialist. 


NED RUDOLPH. 


os 
HO! FOR CAPE COD! 


Recreation Camp and Socialist 
Meeting. 


Sixty miles south of Boston on the north shore 
of Cape Cod is Sandwich—PLacE. Aug. Io to 
24—TIME. 

Comrades, we shall have a great picnic. 

Come and bring your family and friends and 
enjoy it with us. 

Let the Manager know at once, and by 
June r send $1 per family as registration 
fee to cover expense of correspondence and 
preparation. 

Do you wish to board, or tent and rough it? 
Let us know right away. We shall have no 
formal program of meetings, but every day will 
be Sunday. 

Fishing, bathing, boating, excursions, (trolley 
and otherwise) and other sports will drive dull 
care away. 

Keep this in mindin planning for vacation 
and tell other comrades about it. Pass notices 
around if you get extra ones. 


M. R. KERR, Manager, 
Sandwich, Mass. 


LEAVES OF GRASS. 


EDITOR OF WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE :— 

I wish I could say that the following sentence 
in my article on ‘John Burroughs and Walt. 
Whitman,”? in your February issue: ‘‘ Whit- 
man’s‘ Leaves of Grass’ appeared in 1863,” 
is a printer’s error. But I am willing to admit 
that it probably isnot. Itis, however,an error— 
for the book appeared in 1855 or in 1856. I 
have always known this, as I own the 1856 
edition and several other editions; and yet by 


some blur of cerebration I must have written 
this incorrect date. What I supposed I was 
saying, and tried to say was, that the book 
was brought to Burroughs’ attention in 1863. 
Hoping for the sake of accuracy that you will 
make this correction in your next issue, I am, 
as ever, 

Cordially yours, 

JOEL BENTON. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 15th Feb., 1903. 
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THE WORLD IS FULL OF 
UNCONSCIOUS SOCIALISTS. 


TAKE ROCKEFELLER, GOULD, ETc., AS SAMPLES. 


If you ask, What is Socialism? you ask a 
question that cannot be answered—at least not 
accurately or satisfactorily. 

One will tell you that it means living comfort- 
ably without working. Another will tell you that 
it means dividing up the world’s wealth every few 
years—for the benefit of the incompetents. 

Still others will say that it means making the 
world better by diminishing the comforts of the 
few in order to appease the wrath of the many. 

There is much nonsense talked about Socialism. 

Socialism may be partially described as ‘‘ the 
science of improving social conditions.” 

Treat Socialism as a science, and you rob it of 
its terrors. For science never works violent, dis- 
astrous changes—and whatever is scientific is 
for the benefit of all, especially for the benefit of 
those that are superior in ability. 

The Socialism that robs the able man is hum- 
bug and nonsense. The Socialism that frees the 
drone from working is foolish and chimerical, as 
well as vicious. 

The science of improving social conditions will 
improve the condition of the many—withont de- 
priving the few of the superfluities now necessary 
to their happiness. It will not free men from 
work. But it 22/7 make work more attractive— 
and free the worker’s life from monotony and 
drudgery. But that is another and a long story, 
the story of the future of the world under ‘at- 
tractive industry.” 

The idea to-day is simply to point out to you 
that whether we approve of scientific Socialism 
- or not, we are all travelling along the path of 
social science, and travelling very rapidly. 

_ Every year sees a higher and higher develop- 
ment of Socialistic tendencies—the zzse Social- 
istic tendencies of the time. 

Near the city of New York—on the Hudson 
River—there is a big, rich man’s institution called 
the Ardsley Club. Asplendid building is beauti- 
fully situated among huge trees on the river’s 
edge. A golf course is one of the features— 
everything that comfort requires is there. 

One day there was a chance gathering at the 
club that included one Villard, one Rockefeller 
and one Gould. 

Casually they discussed Socialism and its 
dangers. 

The millionaire directors were astonished when 
told that they and their club were purely Social- 
istic. 

“‘Nonsense,” said they. But it was not non- 
sense. : 

Each of these men pays his sixty dollars dues 
per year—and for that small sum secures the free 
use of a beautiful country palace and beautiful 
grounds, with baths, billiard rooms and all sorts 
of luxuries. For that small sum the solitary in- 
dividual could not even secure a board shanty 
and cook stove in the forest—tu say nothing ot 
a palace. 

That very board of governors—with its Rocke- 
feller and Gould—illustrated a Socialistic idea. 
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As governors of ‘the club, and as members of the 
house committee, those men worked for the good 
of all—and they charged nothing for their ser- 
vices. They were glad to work for the public 
welfare and to take in payment the approval and 
thanks of their fellow club members. 

These facts were pointed out to them by a cer- 
tain man who thinks, and, like Moliere’s amazed 
gentleman who found that he had been “‘ writing 
prose all his life without knowing it,” these very 
rich gentlemen learned that in their private lives 
they were taking advantage of the fundamental 
Socialistic idea of co-operation without knowing 
it. 

All modern improvements, with few exceptions, 
are along scientific Socialistic lines. 

A great public park isa Socialistic institution— 
under the old system it would belong to the king 
or a few aristocrats. In Hyde Park, London, 
you may not enter with a hired cab-hansom or 
‘* four wheeler.” Only the private equipages of 
the rich are admitted to that ‘‘public” park. The 
man in the hack must drive around Hyde Park. 
When it is suggested there that cabs also be 
admitted the rich cry ‘‘Socialism.” Therefore, 
you see that when you drive in your humble cab 
through an American park you enjoy one of 
Socialism’s blessings. 

In the old days the noblemen in the streets 
took his lighting system with him—in the shape 
of ‘‘link boys” or torch bearers. He who could 
not pay for lights stayed at home, or was robbed 
in the dark. 

Now we supply electric lights and policemen 
without charge—even in the poorest streets—and 
the rich are taxed to pay for them. More 
Socialism. 

It was once thought wicked to teach the poor 
to read. It made them ‘“‘ dissatisfied with their 
condition, and put ideas into their heads.” 

Now the prosperous must ‘pay to educate the 
poorest—and into every head, no matter how 


,humble, we put at Public Expense the best 


ideas of the best teachers, and the best thoughts 
of the greatest men. More and Glorious 
Socialism. 

The bugaboo brand of Socialism we shall 
never see—except when people océasionally go 
crazy temporarily, as during the useful French 
Revolution. 

A long as men live they will give exceptional 
rewards to exceptional merit. But when they 
become civilized they will give the reward with 
delight and ot because they must give it. 
And when our great men are civilized they will 
not ask or accept a reward which involves 
privation and suffering for others. 

There will never be any Socialism encouraging 
idleness or freeing men from the responsibilities 
of life. 

But, kind friends, when you prate about reai 
Socialism, “the science of improving social 
conditions,” and when you denounce those who 
advocate that kind of Socialism, you are like the 
fly on the wheel in La Fontaine's fable— you are 
buzzing and feeling very important; but the 
stage coach of progress is carrying you along 
all the same. 


